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OUR FOREIGN MATCH. 





match has been thrown away. The flow of talk has set in, 
and every would-be manager and actual mis-manager ‘has 
been airing his opinions through the press. We have had 
prognostications by the score, and all sorts of owl sense by 
the column, but all the time the American managers were 
insisting upon what was, at least, an entirely irrelevant 
point, and what may yet be shown to be an impossibility. 
To demand that a team shall come to these shores in 1883 is 
an impertinence, and when that demand is backed up by the 
assertion that unless it is granted it will be impossible to 
raise an American team for the present year, there is a dis- 
tortion of fact and a prevarication unworthy of those who 
resort to it. Asa matter of truth it will be entirely possible 
to raise a team for the present year and to fight a contest at 
Wimbledon with very good chances of success. We have 
not, to be sure, a large body of military shooters who are 
familiar with the use of military breech-loaders at the long 
ranges. We have not the weapons for that practice. But 
what of that? We know precisely what is needed, and a few 
weeks would supply our men with the long range, small bore 
barrel, mounted on a military stock, which seems to fill the 
“M. B. L. class” at Wimbledon, and which one of the pro- 
posed conditions requires the rifles to fall under. The per- 
Po mitted manipulation of the open sights by detachable wind 
i gauges and otherwise will permit the finest gradations to be 
observed in dealing with the wind and light, and it would 
not be long before men who are naturally good holders and 
have a perfect eyesight, could be trained into a team where 
each man could help his fellows, and where each succeeding 
shot should have the benefit of the experience of all the 
preceding shots. There are no insurmountable obstacles to 
our producing a body of twelve men with a perfect team 
system te help them, and while the British team would have 
the slight advantage of familiarity with the ground, this 
would be nullified by the each-man-for-himself style of shoot- 
ing which marks the effort of a team over there. 
The prospect of success is sufficiently bright to encourage 
the sending of a team over, and if the managers of our 
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Fish and Laws in New Hamp 


Forest and Stream Tournament. 


F the details for the proposed international match are not 

fixed upon in a very few weeks, we may conclude that 
there will be no meeting of English and American marks- 
men at Wimbledon this year, and that the most favorable 
opportunity that has ever presented itself for a real live 
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National Rifle Association fail to send one it will need a 
better excuse than any yet given to justify the neglect. We 
have everything to gain and everything to lose by trying the 
issue of a match. If we win, the victory will have a com- 
mercial value in establishing more firmly the claim of 
American armorers of being the best fire-arm makers in the 
It will add another to the long and nearly complete 
list of American sporting victories abroad, and it will enable 
us to rest at home until some of our open matches at Creed- 
moor and other ranges have been filled by British riflemen. 
A defeat would remain such but a short time, for we mistake 
very much if our American pluck will not lead to an im- 
It will not suffice to 
go off with a grand hurrah and expect to win the match 
with arush. On the other side will be found men who are 
great sticklers on small issues, and the team to go over must 
be prepared for some irritations from this cause. Everything 
must be looked calmly in the face, and the most extreme 
chances against us calculated. At present there is nothing 
What records we 
have are not available, since they are so few as not to be 
The shifting of 
the target divisions on the Wimbledon range has confused 
the records of the practice there in large measure, but there 
are the scores of the Queen’s cup contest by which the 
nascent American team could gauge their powers as against 
The match would bring out the fact 
that the finest military shooting at Wimbledon is really done 
Sir Henry Halford is a member of 
the volunteer force, and with him may be named a great 
many other riflemen known to us principally as long-range 
There are prizes innumerable on the many English 
ranges open to volunteers only, while there are very few 
for civilian shooters who care only for long-range work. 
The tendency therefore has been to encourage the joining of 
the volunteer force on the part of those fond of shooting, 
and consequently there are not more than a dozen good shots 
in the kingdom who may not-enter into the contest for place 








































world. 


mediate wiping out of the bad record. 


which can be made use of asa guide. 


worth anything in making up an estimate. 


the English marksmen. 


by small-bore marksmen. 


men. 


on the team to meet the Americans. 


PROTECTION OF LARGE GAME. 


where they still abound. 


Territories was insisted on. 


It is satisfactory to learn that speedy action has been taken 
on this most important matter by the House of Representa- 
tives of Wyoming Territory, and it is hoped and believed 
that the bill which has been introduced will meet with no 
opposition in the Council of the Legislative Assembly of the 
Territory. The Legislature have gone to work in the right 
way to stop the slaughter which has been going on for so 
many years, anda provision has been inserted in the bill 
against the traffic in the green hides of all game animals. No 
hides in the hair or untanned state can be dealt in, nor can 
they be transported by common carriers or others. This 
provision strikes at the root of the matter, and if it can only 


be enforced will have the very best effect, and will prevent 
much of the destruction that now takes place. The prime 


factor in the rapid extermination of the large game of the: 


Territories has been the lack of enactments to restrict the 
bloody hand of the skin hunter, who kills only for the hides 
and pelts. Thousands of our most superb game animals are 
annually slaughtered for these alone, and tons of wholesome 
and excellent food left to rot on the ground, or to furnish 
food for the coyotes, the ravens and the magpies. 

In the bill referred to, which passed the House of 
Representatives February 16, provision is made ulso against 
the shipment of game out of the Territory. Killing is per- 
mitted only to an amount sufficient for home consumption 
for food. The making of large bags is discouraged, by limit- 
ing the number of grouse and other birds to be killed, to the 
number of twenty-five. Ducks, geese and other migratory 
birds are all protected, as are also rabbits and squirrels. 

Small game is still further protected by the passage of an 
act providing for the payment of a bounty to persons killing 
mountain lions, bear, wolves, coyotes and lynx, as well as 
hawks, eagles and other rapacious birds. These measures 
taken together would seem to furnish protection to game 
against the depredations of man as well as beast. 

To make assurance doubly sure, however, the sportsmen of 


the Territory are organizing a Game and Fish Protection 
Association, and when this is in shape we trust that we may 


‘OME weeks since we published an appeal for the pro- 
tection of large game in the West, and urged the import- 
ance of some measure being taken to prevent the extinction 
of our larger mammals in the only section of the country 
The necessity of prompt and 
efficient steps by the Legislatures of the various States and 
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hear of good work done by it. It is likely that a license act 
will be brought forward by this association as a separate 
measure. 

We hope to see some such provision acted on, and trust 
that it will limit the number of heads of game to be killed in 
any given time. Nor should any part of the animals killed 
be wasted. 

We have been urging the importance of this matter for 
years, and it is satisfactory to see some practical results from 
our labors. 

As long ago as 1876 we called attention to the subject in 
language which will bear repetition here. 

Good hunting is at present scarcely to be found east of the 
Missouri River. West of that stream, however, there is a 
wide extent of territory, in many parts of which large game of 
all descriptions may still be found in considerable abundance 
by those who are sufficiently acquainted with the country to 
know where to look for it. There remain on the plains and 
in the mountains seven species of ruminants that are suffi- 
ciently abundant to make it well worth while that the differ- 
ent State and Territoral Governments should attempt before 
it is too late to protect their game by severe laws—buffalo, 
elk, white-tailed deer, mule deer, antelope, mountain sheep 
and moose are still to be found in considerable numbers in 
various portions of the trans-Missouri States and Territories, 
but owing to a savage and indiscriminating warfare which 
has been inaugurated against them within the past few years 
their numbers are decreasing more rapidly than ever before.§ 

Most of us remember the good service done some years ago 
by Gen. Hazen in bringing before the public the facts in 
regard to the wanton destruction of buffalo along the line of 
the Smoky Hill Road in Kansas and Colorado, The dis- 
cussion at that time resulted in the adoption of some 
measures to protect the buffalo, though it is to be hoped that 
ere long still more stringent laws may be enacted and enforced. 
But we have just now to speak of a country distant from the 
railroads, out of the way of the average tourist, and far from 
the haunts even of the gentlemen sportsmen; we refer to the 
territory lying between the Missouri River and the main 
divide of the Rocky Mountains north of the Union Pacific 
Railroad. It is in this region that the most abundant sup- 
plies of wild game are to be found, and it is here that these 
animals are slaughtered for their hides alone by the pro- 
fessional hunter. 

Buffalo, elk, mule deer and antelope suffer most, and in 
the order in which they are here mentioned. They are de- 
stroyed without regard to season; the hides only are taken 
and the meat left to feed the wolves, or to rot when the 
spring opens. We know directly of thirty-four cow elk killed 
out of a band of forty, about the middle of April, 1875, by 
one man. The snows were deep, and the butcher followed 
the poor animals until all but six were slain. Each of these 
animals, if allowed to live, would have produced a calf in a 
little over a month after the time of, its slaughter. Here then 
were sixty-eight elk killed by one man in a day and a half. 
It is estimated from reliable information that in the winter of 
1874-5, during the deep snows, over three thousand elk were 
killed for their hides in the valley of the Yellowstone between 
the mouth of Trail Creek and the Hot Springs. For the Ter- 
ritories of Wyoming and Montana the destruction must have 
been twenty times as great. 

The prices paid for elk hides were at that time sufficiently 
renumerative to pay good wages to an ordinary hunter, when 
game was as plenty asin those days it used to be. Buffalo 
killing paid, too, and could be done by any butcher. For, as 
many of us know by experience, a man without any preten- 
sions to being a skillful hunter can slaughter a dozen or two 
buffalo in a day wherever they are numerous. Mule deer and 
antelope are more difficult to kill, but in these days of breech- 
loading rifles a fair shot can kill several out of a band before 
the rest can get out of reach. It is a melancholy sight to see 
as we have in a morning’s march, half a dozen fresh doe an- 
telope carcasses stripped of their skins, with the milk still 
trickling from their udders; and it is sad to think that in ad- 
dition two little kids must starve for each of these. 

Mountain sheep and moose do not suffer to any consider- 
able extent from these skin hunters. They are too wary to 
be successfully pursued by these men, many of whom are 
vagabonds of the most worthless description. There are 
some good hunters and good fellows among them; men who 
















































would gladly relinquish the business could it be wholly stop- 


ped, but who thihk and say that if the game is to be exter- 
minated they must make the most of it while it lasts. Taken 


as a whole, however, they are a miserable set, and many of 


them do not kill more than enough to keep themselves in 


provisions and ammunition from month to month. If all 
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were as good hunters as Yellowstone Kelly there would now 
be scarcely an elk or an antelope left in Montana. 

Skin hunting in Montana was not carriéd onto any véry 
great extent until about ten years @go. In'the “article from 
which we have alréady quoted we said: In'{872r 73 a fitm 
of Fort Benton traders, who have since achieved an unenvi- 
able notoriety by selling arms and amunition to the hostile 
Sioux, conceived the idea of fitting out parties to kill game 
for the hides, and the result was so successful that the trade 
in wild hides has been increasing ever since. 

What now can be done to remedy this state of affairs? 
Stringent laws should be enacted, and not only enacted but 
enforced. Game should not be killed except for food, and 
then only during the autumn. In other words, no more 
game should be killed than the hunter can use, and’ indis- 
criminate hunting at any and all seasons should be prevented. 
But we know that legislative bodies move slowly, and that 
knots in red tape are as difficult to untie as that of Gordius 
of old. Inthe meantime much, very much, may be done by 
the Officers of the army whoare stationed on the frontier. The 
skin hunters, who, of course violate the laws of all the territories 
which have game laws, may be warned off, arrested, or so 
annoyed that they will in future sedulously avoid the vicini- 
ty of posts where they have received such treatment.” 

We shall have more to say on this subject at a later day. 
It is satisfactory to see that the Territory of Wyoming ap- 
preciates the importance of game protection and takes such 
an advanced position on this matter. It shows that her citizens 
are intelligent, far above the average of men, and the older 
States which are still lagging behind, may well be ashamed 
to see themselves so far outstripped in this honorable race. 


SPITTING ON THE BAIT. 


HE small boy in the country and the lounger on the city 
docks, both of whom fish with hand lines, regard it as a 
point of fishing etiquette to moisten the bait, be it clam or 
worn, with saliva, before imparting that rotary motion to 
the sinker which hurls the line by centrifugal force into the 
far waters, where the big fish are supposed to lie. The custom 
seems also to be part of the ethics of other anglers who are 
notincluded in the above classes; and the student of ethnology 
may be interested to know whence the practice comes. We 
have long felt that it was a subject worthy of careful 
research, as are all things which relate tothe customs of man- 
kind in different parts of the earth. 

Whether the youthful Egyptian, who has played ‘“‘hookey” 
from his district school and gone fishing among the rushes 
on the banks of the Nile for the electrical catfish, Mulapterus 
électricus, spits on his bait; or whether the juvenile Hindo- 
stanee roaming over the marshy land between Bahar and 
Patna looking for the climbing perch, that curious member | 
of the family of Labyrinthiform Pharyngeals, the Anais | 
scandens, in the tree tops, throws aloft a bait moistened in 
this manner, we do not know. The manuscripts found in 
the crypts of the pyramids are silent upon this subject, but 
Commander Gorringe, whose opinion is certainly entitled to | 
respect, thinks that a figure on the Central Park obelisk, 
whilom yclept Cleopatra’s Needle, might be interpreted as a | 
boy in the act of expectoration upon something which might 
be a fishbait. The writings of the great Jampooter are also 
silent as to the custom in India. In his learned ‘fourteenth 
treatise on the Saml Whang Hi Muck’Muck, Meen Fun, the 
Chinese philosopher, distinctly alludes to'the custom among 
the fishers of lake Tong-ling Lou, in’the Hoo-nan district, but 
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the preserver of Pocahontas. He says: ‘“There be certayn 
persons who when they fish do spit upon their bayte in 
hope of propitiating the fishes and thereby causing them to 
byte more freely, not knowing that the originator of this 
ciistom used the word ‘spytte’in the sense of runnynge 
through, as we spit a fowle before the fire. ‘Spytte yr worme 
ypon yt hooke,’ wrytes John Smith from Virginia, and this 
I thynke me means to ympale him ypon it.” 

Smith’s definition of spitting a worm is very good, as far 
as the English language goes, and we might be inclined to 
accept it if it were not for the facts which our studies have 
unearthed, as given above, Which show that the custom ob- 
tains where the English language is unknown, and con- 
sequently his deductions are at fault. We have shown that 
the custom, while slightly differing in widely separated ‘parts | 
of our earth, has its origin in an antiquity so remote that the 
only hope of tracing it to its source lies in the discovery of | 
manuscripts more ancient than we now possess, or ina more | 
careful reading of the Runic legends. 


KEEP UP THE FIGHT. 
T is not to be gainsayed, but it is: greatly to be regretted, | 
that the things not wanted will come in and grow and 
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i The Sportsman Tourist. . 


A MEMORY. 
YD EMEMBER thou, dear friend, that winter night, 
When down the lake came keenly the crisp sparkle— 
The long beams of the icy moon that sparkle, 
Dazzling the sight ? 





Rememberest thou, dear friend, that lonely skate, 
When from the northern woods the gaunt wolves’ howling— 
When the swift air bore shuddering their howling, 


Demoniac with hate ? 
JOHN PRESTON TRUE. 


“SKILLETS”—A CAMP SKETCH. 


H® was always a mystery to us—a conundrum that we 
were perpetually trying to guess, but were finally 
forced to “‘give up.” Where he came from, none knew, and 
his destination was equally veiled in obscurity. Personal 
history he had none; to all interrogatories as to where he was 
born, where he had lived, where he was going, he had the 
sume vaguely placid answer—‘‘Dunno.” Many were the 
guesses indulged in as to his nationality. Dialect, that 
great touchstone of nativity, failed us here, for h» used in 
his talk the idioms of all localities. John insisted he was a 
Pike from Missouri; Ignotus, that he was plainly a Yankee; 
the Rhymer leaned to the opinion that he was either a 
‘‘Nawth Ca’liny” Tar Heel or a Jersey Sand-Hiller, while 


thrive in spite of all ‘‘lord of creation” can bring against 
; zs | Didaskalos stoutly maintained that the West Riding of York 
2 ‘ 2 CS é e whic Ss: 3 > > . oT: * * : oa o . . 
the me ind the forces of natur: which sap the - of the | or the fens of Lincolnshire had given him birth. Help from 
useful plant seem to foster the noxious weed. When the | him, on these and similar disputed points, we got none; 
clover and herd’s-grass are burned to death with drouth, the against his granitic ‘‘Dunno,” our flood of questioning brake 


weeds flourish. Wild wormwood and pigweed flaunt their 
grim banners when ‘‘the ranks of spiky maize ” have rolled 
up theirs, and daisy and succory blossom while the good 
grass dies. Whoever saw a sick burdock, ora nettle that 
had been trampled to death ? 

And it is the same with animals as with plants. 
hold their own against the warfare of ‘all mankind, while the 
ranks of the wild ducks year by year grow thitiner, and the 
tick only pleasantly scratches the back of the owl, as tough 
alive as he proverbially is ‘‘biled,” while he kills the 
grouse. If migratory quail would but increase as the pesti- 
lent English sparrows have, what glorious days for the sports- 
man! If mosquito ‘‘wigglers” would only grow to be fish, 
what glorious nibbles instead of such cursed bites! If herd’s- 
grass and clover would but hold their own against daisy and 
St. John’swort, how would the husbandman rejoice! Yet 
the farmer keeps up the fight, though it often seems a losing 
one, and out of the warfare wrests tribute from the soil. 
Shall the sportsman surrender to the forces which ‘oppose 
him, and lay aside the rod and gun? Life is possible and 
even endurable without a bird to shoot or a fish to catch, 
but for some of us it would be vastly less enjoyable under 
such conditions. Stand fast, then, all ye of the goodly fra- 
ternity. Uphold the laws for ‘fish and game protection, do 
missionary work among the masses, and, above all things, set 
a good example to those whose eyes are upon you, who look 
to you for their lessons, and will justify their misdeeds by 
yours 

Francis HouMes SeLpen.—We are deeply pained to learn 
of the death of Frank H. Selden, who died at his home in 
Moodus, Conn., Feb. 2. Mr. Selden was assistant editor of 
the Connecticut Valley Advertiser, and was a well-known con- 
tributor to many other journals, among them the Forest 
AND STREAM. He was gifted with literary abilities of a high 
| order, which, united. with a kindly nature that won the re- 
gard and affection of his associates, promised for him a life of 





gives no clue to its origin. 

There can be little doubt that the’ Esquimatx incantation 
of spitting upon the water before beginning to fish, and utter- 
ing the magic words: ‘“‘Soax sdax oonagah s0ax,” is’practically 
an offering to the same divinity of fishes; an invitation to the 
king of the fishes to come and be caught. The Patagonian 
custom of kissing the bait, and the Icelandic usance of blow- 
ing upon it, are no doubt all related forms of the same super- 
stition. 


Schweinwurst, the celebrated admiral of the Swiss navy, | 


while sailing his fleet up the Mattethorn, records the follow- 
ing facts: ‘Being sceptical in’regard to the virtues of expec- 
toration upon the vi 
to test the matter in a true scientific spirit, he ordered his 
men to cast their lines from each side of the spwnd, one side 
to spit upon the bait and the other to cast without spitting, 
and set accountants to record the result. | With evident 
pleasure he chronicles that there was no difference in the 
results attained, and to him must be accorded the first 
truly scientific investigations in this'line. He surely es- 
tablished the fact that upon one occasion, at least, the non- 
spitters were as successful as the spitters. Of course those 
who favor spitting upon the bait may quote the well-worn 
adage that “one swallow don’t make a summer,” but they 
lack statistics to prove that spitting on the bait is of real 
advantage, for they cannot cite a case where it has been 


brought toa test and decided in their favor, as in the case | 


of Schweinwurst, whose precedent is followed | to-day by 
every sailor in the navy of Switzerland, none of whom now 
spits upon his bait. 

In all matters of this kind Forrest anp Stream is en- 
tirely unprejudiced and will present all sides of a question, 
no matter whether it agrees with any preconceived views of 
its own-or not; its. principle being the only true scientific 
one, a desire for truth. Hence, we give place to. the fol- 
lowing by an early English writer who quotes John Smith, 


| growing honor and influence.) The community in which 
| such a man dwells is directiy benefited by his upright life; 
| and so must we count his death a public loss. 


| "TRANSPLANTING QvatmL.—We should be much pleased to 
| hear from clubs and individuals who have received live quail 
| from the South or West to be used for stocking purposes. A 
| comparison of experience cannot fail to be of service in re- 
| spect to further efforts in this direction. “We have had seve- 
ral discouraging reports of large lots of quail, of which most 
| have perished. It is desirable to know the percentage of suc- 


| 


| supply of game birds. 


EASY READING LESSONS-—III. 
FOR THE LITTLE READERS OF THE FOREST AND STREAM. 


Hark! Whatis That? Is it the Roar of the Sea on the Rock- 
| bound Coast, or the Rumbling of Thunder? No, it is a Sports- 
man. Is the Sportsman a Lion ora Bull that he Roars and 
| Bellows?) The Sportsman is not a Lion nor a Bull. The 
| Sportsman Bellows because He is Mad. Why is the Sports- 
| man Mad? The Sportsman is Mad because His Dog is Wild. 
Why is the Dog Wild? The Dog is Wild because He has had 
| no Work. Is it the Dog’s Fault that He has had no Work? No, 
| It is the Sportsman’s Fault. 
Chain for Three Months, and now He expects Him to work 
Close and Steadily. Is the Dog Deaf that the Sportsman Bel- 
| lows so Loud? No, the Dog is not Deaf, but the Sportsman 
| has Taught Him to Mind only when he is Bellowed at. Will 
not the Dog Mind if He is spoken toin alow Tone? Yes, the 
Dog will mind if He is spoken to in a Low Tone. But the 
Sportsman Likes to Exercise his Lungs, when He is out Shoot- 
ing. He Thinks it makes the Birds Lie better. What does the 
Sportsman say? The Sportsman sometimes Says Things that 
Good Children Should not Hear. When You Are older You 
will Know what He Says, 


| 





The crows | 


He has kept the poor Dog on | 


| in vain. 

He came to us in the gray of the dawning, but whether 
| Sprung from the sage brush, dropped from the morning star, 
| or like his great ancestor, Adam, a direct product of the soil, 
| no one knew. He was there, by the camp-fire, when we 
| turned out one mérning, and to John’s bluff query, ‘Hullo! 
where the —— did you come from?” responded serenely, 
| Out yander,” with a vague sweep of his arm toward the 

Northern and Eastern horizons. ‘That was all of his history 
| we ever learned—so far as we were concerned he was literally 
| “a man without u past.” After breakfast he took so natu- 
| rally, and even kindly, to the washing up of the dishes, that 
; when to John’s query, ‘‘Well, what are you going to do with 
| yourself?” he calmly replied, ‘Stay with you uns a while, | 

reckon”—no one said him nay. Asked what his name was, 
| he hesitated, ‘“‘reckoned he didn’t have none,” and when 
| pressed as to what people called him, only answered, ‘‘Most 
anything they durn pleased.” 

Ignotus christened him Dunno, from the character of 
| most of his replies; John, more practical, dubbed him ‘‘the 
| Pot-wrestler,” as indicative of the scope of his duties; the 
| Rhymer named him the Gentle Gazelle, from the air of timid 
| meekness which he always wore, while Didaskalos always 
| insisted on addressing him as Three-spot, ‘‘because,” he said, 
“‘he beats the deuce.” 

Allthese appellations, however, proved merely sporadic, 
and were finally merged into “Skillets,” which was tacitly 
adopted, partly from his daily toil, but chiefly from the plain- 
| tive wail with which we soon became familiar, of—‘*They 

haint nobody seen my skillet, haint they?’ referring to his 

one piece of personal property, a dilapidated frying-pan, to 
which he clung with the fond devotion of a Hindoo to his idol. 

Battered and worn, part of the handle gone, and the bottom 

bulged out in a dozen different places, it held a place in his 
affections from which the finest nickle-plated “Charter Oak” 
or ‘‘Kitchen Queen” could not have ousted it. 

There was indeed a wild legend to the effect that John, 
| waking one night, and hearing a murmur of voices outside 
| the tent, was led to investigate, and found this cherished 

piece of culinary apparatus propped up against a pifior tree, 
and before it ‘‘Sfillets,” grovelling on the ground, and mut 
tering some unintelltzible prayer to his greasy fetish. This 
report, however, could never be localized, and probably or- 
iginated in some jesting remark, which grew by successive 
accretions, as it passed through the lips of various imagina- 
tive members of the party. 

Simple and guileless, childlike and bland, he was the only 
| at-all-times-and-under-all-circumstances thoroughly good-na- 
‘tured person I ever met. Nothing had power to rufile the 

calm serenity of his temper. When Huz, our vicious little 

Spanish mule, lashed out one night and shot him, as from a 

catapult, head-foremost into the fire, while Swipes, our bull- 

terrier, roused from a dream of fierce conflict with prowling 
coyotes, seized him by the leg, and worried him as he would 

a rat, his only remark, as he scrambled to his feet, and 

brushed the ashes and coals off with one hand, while he 
caressed his lacerated leg with the other, was, ‘‘Drat they 
| beastesses, they hadn’t no call to do that now, ‘had they?” 
He was our safety valve, our waste-pipe, and on him was 
discharged _ the vituperative stream of John’s sturdy Anglo- 
Saxon, of Didaskalos’s more classic college objurgations, or of 
Shanipaw’s polyglot of mingled. Navajo, Mexican and trap- 


| 


ands offered to fishes, or at least wishing | cess attending these most laudable efforts to replenish ‘the | peresque Billingsgate. (By the way, commend ~me to the 
and e oO : g § peresq 888 y J 


Mexican for a wealth of imprecatory language that would 
have delighted the heart of the toughest Sergeant of ‘‘our 
army in Flanders.” John says that they can call a mana 
blanked fool in fifty-one different ways, and then have afew 
left as a reserve in case of need.) 

As to Skillet’s personal appearance, it could not be truth- 
fully said to be prepossessing. His age might have been any- 
where from twenty to fifty. Tall and gaunt, his spindling 
| body was topped by a bullet head, crowned with a few wisps 
| of tan-colored hair, while a fringe of sandy whiskers encir- 

cled a freckled, putty-hued face. Long arms, reaching nearly 

to his knees, ended in hands much the size and color of a ham 
_of bacon. Splay-footed and knock-kneed, his gait was a cross 
| between the shambling trot of an over-fed cow and the lumpy 
| waddle of aduck. His ugliness was so extreme that it actually 
verged on the picturesque. He seemed a compromise between 
Caliban and Crusoe’s man Friday. Like them, he might 
| have lived all his life on a desert island, for his ignorance of 
| the commonest things was phenomenal. He didn’t know the 
| difference between a halter and a hamestring, and once when, 
| in‘his zeal to be useful, he volunteered to saddle Rob, it was 
said that much enduring animal appeared at the camp-fire 
wearing his bridle where the crupper ought to be. ~ Infact, 
that was the chief fault we found with him—his insane desire 
| to be helpful in matters where his ignorance only complicated 
the difficulty. He would have offered to help John drive 
| up the horses, or have volunteered to assist Jove in governing 
“the ‘Universe, ‘with as ‘impérturbable nature ‘and as 
| ‘¢héerftil analacrity in the one case asin the other, |And yet h¢ 
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could not fairly be called'a boaster. , His offers of help seemed 
to come rather from an overplus.of good nature a.desire 
to please than from a vain confidence in his own powers. In 
fact, like some authors, he seemed to mistake inclination for 
ability, and to recognize no difference, between the wish to 


do.and the power to perform, 


His chief delight in life seemed to be to do that which every | 


one else shunned, and he fairly revelled in camp drudgery. 
The more and the dirtier the dishes to.be washed, the happier 
he. Whata wary trout is to the angler,-or a, bottle of rare 


old wine to the bon vivant, was a greasy old pot to Skillets. | 


(In justice to ourselves, I must say that we very seldom 


balked him in his wild career of pleasure, but generously left | 


him unmolested in his unbridled pursuit of luxury). 
Within certain lines of limitation, Skillets was no mean 


cook. 


The finer achievements of bread flapjacks, noodles, or | 
crullers were, indeed, beyond his reach, but. he could broil a | 


venison steak, fry potatoes, or toast. bacon, equal to Soyer or 
Blot. He hada wild theory, however, that coffee and tea 
were improyed by mixing, and many a nauseous dose we 
swallowed in consequence. Once, in a moment of misbe- 
gotten enthusiasm, he essayed a pot of head cheese, but a 


misuse of ginger, where pepper was meant, and too great a | 


zeal in the matter of curry powder, rather marred the gen- 

eral symmetry of the composition. It was not wasted, how- 

ever, as he heroically mortified the flesh by eating the last | 
serap, though evidently sympathizing with the 
the chap who ‘‘cou!7 eat crow, but didn’t hanker after it.” 

Like all truly great men, he disdained the trivialities of the 
toilet, and thought once a year often enough for hair-comb- 
ing and general ablution. 

e regarded with contemptuous pity, the care which 
Didaskalos bestowed upon his teeth and finger nails, and 
wondered ‘‘wut’n thunder a grown man wanted ter waste his | 
time in sech triflin’ ways ez them air.” Stockings he con- 
temned; ‘‘plains socks,” anglicé, a cotton cloth wrapped 
around the foot, were aristocratic enough for him. 

He had no mock delicacy, and was always ready to 
enlighten our ignozance from his own stores of knowledge. 
With that true modesty, however, which leads all great wits 
to father their best bon mots upon others, he always referred 
to a certain ‘‘Dooley’” as his authority, and his mildly de- | 
precatory cough, and apologetic murmur of ‘‘Dooley wuz a 
tellin’ me,” would have disarmed the severest critic, 
Whether this Doole; was a real historic personage, or only a 
mythus, like the Greek chorus, or the modern ‘‘They say,” 
was a question never satisfactorily settled. We leaned, how- 
ever, to the opinion that he was a creation of Skillets’ own 
magnanimity, invented for the. purpose of preventing our 
being crushed by an overwhelming sense of our limited 
knowledge, as compared with his own vast range of learning | 
and experience. 

A fine sense of delicacy evidently prevented him from 
allowing us to fel our inferiority too keenly, and led | 
him to mask his owa wealth of attainments under the imper- | 
sonality of Dooley. A healthy tinge of local coloring always 
redeemed his narrations from that flavor of sameness which is | 
apt to mar the effort.sof the ordinary camp raconteur. Thus, in | 
the story of Samson, which he once served up for our delecta- | 
tion, ‘‘the Filly-Stines” became ‘‘a cavayard of Greasers 
down hyur on the lower Sang Wan,” the lion was metamor- 
hosed into a ‘‘he-zrizzly,” and the foxes into ‘‘ki-yotes,” 

elilah was ‘‘one of them yar Spanish moharries,” and ‘‘old 
man Filly-Stine’s ca ia grandy,” took the place of the Temple 
of Gaza. 

Of anything in the shape of wit or bumor he had abso- | 
lutely no appreciation, and the sharpest retort glanced off his | 
achydermatous hide, like the bolts of the Merrimac from the 
iron shell of the Monitor. The most wildly extravagant 
hunters’ yarns were received by him with an unquestioning 
faith that in this age of general skepticism was truly 
sublime. In him the nd! admirari had reached its highest 
point of development, and stories of bears that would weigh 
5,000lbs., and rifles that would kill at a point blank of two 
miles, met from him with a ready credence that would have 

shamed a five year old child. 

Only once did his faith seem to be shaken, and that was 
when Didaskalos, who had tracked the white bear to his 

lar home, spoke of the long arctic night, and of the sun 
invisible for montis; then, indeed, he staggered for a 
moment, but soon recovered his mental equilibrium, and, on | 
the authority of Dooley, proceeded to crush Didaskalos with | 
an account of some tropical country where the sun never | 
shone, and all the light was furnished by a huge ‘‘dimun 
mounting,” which lit the country for leagues around. 

Singular to relate, he had no bad habits—neither chewed, 
smoked, drank, nor swore, and, if he lied, it was totally | 
without malice prepense. How far he believed his own | 
stories, we could never decide. 
countenance revealed, he might have been ‘a cynic playing 
upon the credulity of a lot of fools whom he secretly 
despised, or a poet, to whom the creations of his own fancy 
had all the semblance of reality, or a grown-up child, whose 
mind had not yet awakened to any realizing sense of the 
difference between the True and the False. 


He Glenppearee from among us as mysteriously as he came. | by the purest accident one happened to kill a fawn. 2 ee 
ay in charge of the camp while the rest of us were | just to say that of very late years he has greatly improved, | “ead of us, and the “‘ caption and conversion” to his own 


Left one 


| rel in the forlorn hope that one shot might take effect. All 


| both barrels. 


For all that his impassive | two 
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REMINISCENCES .OF CAMP LIFE. 
*: Som book are lies frae end to end, 
And some great lies were never penned, 
E’en ministers, they hae been kenned 
Tn holy rapture. 

A rousing whid, at times to vend 

And nail ‘t wi’ Scripture. 
But this that I am gaun to tell, 
Which some time on a hunt befel, 
Is just as true as—whisky'l sell, (or some other articles). 


| J'N aformer communication I related an incident, connected 
with the distance I had killed a. large buck, and the | 
dubitative remark of my old friend, Kinchen K., when he | 
saw the number of shot holes in the body, so soon as he had | 
| finished the act of decortication. _ I did not tell how willingly | 
Jim Marshall, a ‘‘newey” in the venatorial art, had taken 
hold of one end of the pole when the deer was carried ‘to the 
road, and how reluctantly he bore it upon his shoulder before 
he had struggled with the load many yards, and the elegant 
attitudes which he presented as he proceeded on his tortuous | 
| way. But during the same hunt the aforesaid, Jeems afforded 
his companions no little amusement by his peculiar, and to | 
them original, methods of securing his game. On the occa- 
sion to which I refer, he had been stationed at the corner of | 
an old field which borders upon the highway. Another | 
“stander” was placed a few hundred yards off, who soon saw | 


eelings of | a doe and two fawns run from the head of a branch and stop | 


on the hill beyond the easy range of his gun. The broadside | 
was, however, too tempting for resistance, and, elevating his | 
gun about a foot above the shoulders, he discharged one bar- 


the deer bounded off, though the doe showed some little signs | 
that she had been hit. Their flight was in the line of Jeems, 
and soon both barrels of his gun were heard in rapid succes- 
sion, and shortly thereafter his triumphant voice in repeated | 
yells. On our way to him we followed the track of the deer, 
and soon discovered blood. When we reached him his hat 
was off, his face flushed with excitement, his hands bloody, 
and he was sitting down on the carcass of one of the fawns 
in a state of physical exhaustion. Where his gun was he did | 
not know, but supposed it was somewhere on the field of 
battle. He told us he had killed one and badly wounded 
another, but whether the doe or fawn he could not tell. We 
succeeded in finding his gun, but the stock was broken. 
Upon inquiry as to the cause, he told us that when he went 
up to the fawn which he had shot down it was not dead, and 
he had broken his gun by knocking it on the head. It was | 
mildly suggested to him that among hunters the muzzle was | 
regarded as the only legitimate end of the gun for use, 
and the breech was intended to be applied solely to the shoul- 
der of the sportsman; but a greenhorn, as he was, was prob- 





| ably suffering from the disease called the ‘‘ buck ager,” and 
| was excusable for the application of the most effective part of 


his weapon, whatever that might be. He was advised that in 
the future a mere bludgeon would answer his purposes equally 
well with a gun, and if, unfortunately, it should break while 
he was pommeling a deer he could cut another without ex- 
pense. Since then our deer hunters call the stock of a gun 
Jeems Marshall’s weepon. 

It is almost useless to say that he shot only at one of the 
deer, and even the wounded doe escaped. 

We also often had with us another character, whom we 
called Mud, from a faint resemblance of the appellation to his 
real name. He was lucky in getting shots, but extremely un- 
lucky in getting meat. One day it was my misfortune to 
place the standers. Mud, well knowing that I was ac- | 


quainted with the runs, begged that I put him on 2 good | Was no objection to that. — 
I agreed to | powder was put in the right barrel, but as the tube of the 


stand, for he was very anxious to kill a deer. 
do so, and accordingly located him where I thought he would | 


be apt to get a chance; and after this took my position about | Well, a smaller quantity was used for that barrel. 


one hundred and twenty-five yards off. It wii open pine 


land. Not many minutes passed before I heard the dogs in full | partially declined to go, unless he could use my gun. 
tendered, because I knew full well that the tender would 


cry, and then saw four deer heading toward Mud. They passed 


about twenty yards from him, and were harmlessly saluted by | make him use the other. 

When I went up and asked whit was the mat- | We went. 

| to the erest of the ridge spoken of, Piscator being placed at 
what was called then, and is now, ‘“‘the gap of the moun- 
tain.” 


ter, he very slowly and with measured words told me that he 
was never cooler in his life, had exact aim on each one of the 
deer he had shot at, and could not account for the miss, ex- 
cept that his gun was worthless. He trembled even while he | 
recited the story of his misfortune. I found, on examination, 
that the shot from each barrel had grounded not far from the 
feet of the deer, and I told him that for the future he should | 
have a higher aim than any I ever knew him to exhibit, if he | 
wished to gratify the desire of a moderate but laudable am- 
bition. I wanted to know which of the deer he shot at. 

“Why, both of them,” said he. ‘‘Do you think I would 
shoot twice at the same one?” 

“No, surely not,” said I, ‘“‘but there were four and not | 


“Well, I didn’t see but two.” 


would as lief have no gun at all. 
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| nobody has done anything to you—but it is your nature to 

| complain—what are you fussing about?” ‘“You know what 

| yousdid,” said Mud, ‘‘and it was mean—you burnt matches 

| in my room, and nobody but you would have served me such 
a sorry trick.” As he made the last remark, he dipped his 
hands in the basin, leaned his face over, and brought a 
double-handful of the odorous water up to his nose. He sud- 
denly stopped, turned round and said, ‘“‘T., I beg your pardon 
—it was this stinking water that I smelt.” And we enjoyed 
the confession. 

In ‘many of our hunting excursions we had the pleasant 
companionship of a gentleman named Hare. He was an 
eager sportsman, but often so excitable that he scarcely 
knew where he shot, whether his gun was pointing at the 
ground(or at the treetops, but would always aver that his 
aim was perfect. On a certain day Hare was placed near the 
head of a branch while the drivers hunted it and some border- 
ing thickets—a capital lying ground for deer. Another 
stander occupied a position about one hundred yards to his 
right. It so happened that the deer which were started (two 
does) attempted to pass out on the extreme right of the line, 
but winding some one of the hunters, made a tack and ran 
not far. from the nearest neighbor of Hare. Coming unex- 
peetedly, he fired one barrel only, when they got out of sight, 
going directly for Hare. The warning was given him, and 
pretty soon both barrels of his gun were heard and then the 


| lusty halloo which generally followed a successful shot. 


When we got to him he was wild with excitement, declaring 
that he had killed one and badly wounded the other. Sure 
enough, one of them lay there stretched upon the ground. The 
person who made the shot just before Hare fired, at the left 
side, while H. shot at the right, believing that it was probable, 
at least, that his gun might have done the work, he asked H. 
where he hit the deer. ‘‘In the head, of course,” said he, 
“don’t you see the blood running from her mouth and nose?” 
On examination, as she was lying, no wound was visible, 
but the ‘‘party of the first part” had gone back on the track 
and fully sixty yards before the deer reached H. ‘‘fresh blood 
gouts mzt the view,” and he returned claiming the game. She 
was turned over and ashot hole on the left settled the question, 
much to the mortification of our excitable friend. There 
was no sign that he had hit either deer, and some of the 
crowd said that they saw the marks of his shot in a pine 
about twenty feet from the ground. He insisted for some 
time that he had killed the deer, because she passed by him 
and then came back, presenting her left side, when his second 
barrel finished her. But as blood was strewn all along her 
course the plea would not avail, and he was told that the only 
possible chance for him was that he shot at the deer when 
she was more than a hundred yards off and one of the bul 


| lets had glanced from a lightwood stump and hit on the 


opposite side. But he had to give it up. 

‘fhe last ‘‘unco” which I shall relate (at least for the present) 
took place many years ago in this county, and among a range 
of high hills which lie between Mountain Creek and Little 
River. A young lawyer was to have met your correspondent 
at the house of a bachelor who lived in the hills, but had a 
plantation in the lowlands. We were to hunt for deer, 
which were plenty in that section. A gun was carried up 
for his use, but being detained at the court longer than was 
expected, he did not “put in an appearance.” At the 
appointed time, however, a person living in an adjoining 
county—a near relative of the bachelor—came over to induige 
in the uncertainties of fishing. He was offered a gun, but 
replied that he had no confidence in any but his own, and 
did not desire to go. At last, however, he consented, but 
insisted that he should see the gun loaded. Of course there 
Less than three drachms of gun- 


left had been broken and a new one put in, which did not fit 
Our Pis- 
cator inquired the cause of the difference, and on being told, 
It was 


It resulted as I expected, and off 
A negro took charge of the dogs, and he went up 


In a short while the music of the dogs was heard. It was 


| evident that the deer would pass beyond the standers. To my 
| surprise, however, I heard Piscator ‘‘let off” both of his 
barrels. 
him, and so soon as he saw me he commenced abusing the 
| gun, and declared that if he had had his own he would have 

killed two deer, as he had one of the best chances of his 
| life. He stated, however, that he had badly wounded one. 
I told him that the gun was at least of some value, and he had 
better let me load it, especially as the dogs were still in full 
” cry after a different deer. 


As he was only a short distance from me, I went to 


He said I might if I chose, but he 
I did load it, and handed 


It was no wonder that such vision failed to do anything. | it to him. He went on, tracking his wounded deer by the 


| After that we generally managed to place Mud where no | blood. 


The dogs now approached us rapidly, and very soon 


deer had been known to run, but somehow or other, they | I heard Piseator yell, ‘Look out!” and instantly his gun fired. 
seemed to know where there was no danger, and he shot a good It was but a few minutes before we heard the deer, and then 


| deal, never disappointing their expectation but once, when | We prosecuted our search for the wounded one. 
It is but | Where it fell was soon found, but a deer thief had just been 


The place 


out hunting, he was missing when we returned, nor, so far | and would be an excellent hunter, except that he is never | uses were made. He (the thief) came to us with the ‘damned 


as_we know, has he been seen since by mortal eye. 
our strange companion could have been. Of these, two may 


that he was a half-witted simpleton, who had escaped. from 


some imbecile asylum; the other, of Didaskalos, who pro- | went up to Cleveland county to take a bird hunt. 


nounced him to the materialization of the Non-sesthetic, 


superinduced by a reflex automatic movement of the primor- 
dial ganglionic nerve-centres, consequent upon a 


aeporeais of the peripheral nucleoli of 


& proposition, we all agreed that such was undoubtedly the | 
ease 


thou dost roam! ot unforgotten shalt thou be, thou queer 


M a F ready when others are—the last to get up in the morning, the 
any were the theories broached in after days as to who | Jast to wash his face and eat his breakfast. 


{ : | been assured by the proprietor of a white sulphur spring that 
evolved from the depth of our own inner consciousness, by a| game was cbantiek, and we could get am tie schon. 
a of the homogeneous from the heterogeneous, | tions, in all respects, at his ‘house. _In the latter réspect we | 
equilibrated with a segregation of parthenogenetic molecules, | got everything we could desire and at a nominal charge. | other two! 
i 


jongata. As we none of us felt inclined to dispute so plain foi one room with two beds, while 





| 


eceel, Mud and I 
We had 


On one occasion (it was only last year), 


rds, however, were not very numerous, though in the 


. 4 peristaltic | three days we devoted to it we got nearly one hundred and 
rticelli’s vasella | fifty, and had a pleasant time generally. _Teceel and I occu- 


ud was put in an ad- 


With these draw- | one the day before. 1 
f backs, he is a capital fellow, though somewhat unfortunate | Went to ‘‘the gap,” and put the dogs on the trail of the one 
be taken as representing the extremes; the one, of John’s | in the structure and delicacy of his olfactory organs. which Piscator said he missed. 
p foot of the hill, about two hundred yards off. 
worthless gun, and ut the same ‘‘stand,” and within ten min 
utes, Piscator had killed three deer—a feat which is rarely 
achieved. , 


| one whole deer actually demanded and got his share of the 


spots” of his guilt on his shirt, alleging that he had killed 


But the color betrayed him. We then 


It was found dead at the 
So, with a 
When we went to divide the spoils, the thief of 


WELLS. 


A SPLENDID SHow1ne.—The statement of the Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of New York, F. 8. Winston, Pre 


joining one, which opened into ours. We used sulphur, water | Sident, published elsewhere, shows that the old and reliable 


: : ; or our morning ablution as well as for drinking purposes. | ¢ 
Peace be with thy wandering footsteps, O Skillets, wherever | One morning after T, and I had been up for theee time, and 


ever before. 
dressed, fully ready for breakfast, Mud was still in bed. We surplus, reckoned at New York rate of four and one-half 


ompany is in a stronger and more flourishing condition than 
Its assets amount to $94,702,957.02, and its 


compound of picturesque nerfness and shambling awkard- | ‘‘hollered” at him repeatedly before he waked, and as.h: | oe cent. intérest, to over $12,000,000. We believe that no 


ness, of asinine stupidity an 


confidence and statuesque unveracity, of childlike faith and 


skepticism! If living, i eta 
emf pticis g, may thy lines fall in pleasant 





° ‘Now, what are you snarling about, you. slow-motioned pld 

Green be the turf above thee, granny?” said T, ‘‘You know,” said Mud. ‘‘Neither I nor 

Friend of my bunting days! anybody else can ever account for your conduct,” said T. 

Who met with none to love thee, a t.is the matter?” “It was a dirty, low-down, mean 
And fewer still to praise, act, T., and. you know it. I didn’t th 


H. P. U. 


mean and low-lived trick which had been played off on him.” 


any gentleman 
would have stooped so low.” Said T.; “You ieathicig sloth, 


bovine meekness, of humble got out, he commenced snorting his displeasure at not only | life insurance company in the world can show fi 
to these.’ The whole history of the company, in fact, shows 

that it is managed by careful and conservative, yet shrewd 

men of business. Mr. 

known ‘to all our readers as a thorough 

lover of good dogs, is the general agent of the Mutual Com- 

pany for New York city, Long Island and Staten Island, and 

who are inte 


ing unseasonably aroused from his downy couch, but at ‘‘a 


equal 


Charles H. Raymond, who is so well 
risman, and a 


in life insurance can find him at 141 


Broadway, or by letter at P,O. Box 87, New York city. 
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alk, day by day. Who knows? 
cane anal e indicate equal amusement to both b 


think the old one was preparing its young for its coming | the mainland is certainly remarkable; but there they were in 


flight to the South: 


i bove my attention has been called to a/| territory quite unavailable for the purpose he had st ( 
wate Vem iio Sean, p. 47, of Feb. 16, 1882, which | it—a shooting and fishing station in summer: Acting under | and then ‘‘get the drop” on one and bag him. 
says: ‘‘In the northern countries of Europe, when the storks, , 
after the breeding season, prepare to migrate southward as | loose on the island, wh 4 
winter approaches, they make flights to test the capabilities | welcome ténants, or at any rate reduced their numbers to 


of the young birds to accomplish the coming journey,” 


clusions, and what an admirable instinct is | much danger or difficulty. 1 ; 
en yuick Goma the older birds to prepare the weak- | snake of suitable size (of course it is not to be expected that | neighborhood of where I kille 


Everything I ob-| birds and vipers. That the latter should have swarmed in | would make a 
I | such abundance in a situation so far north and isolated from | running along t 






break for one almost impenetrable swamp 
he creek for about two miles, and varying in 
width from 300 yards to a mile, and unless I could get some 
force so strong that the banker found his newly acquired | of them cut off from this swamp I never troubl myself 
intended | about them. Notwithstanding their shyness, I could now 
While hunt- 
ing one morning in the spring—‘‘gobbling time”—I killed a 
oung gobbler of the red-legged species that was of a very 


advice, he procured six = of peafowls and turned them 
Tight ray, almost white, not a single black feather on it. For 


ch they very soon cleared of its un- 


This | such an extent that the remainder could be evicted without | several years, and, in fact, up to the time of my leaving 


Almost any bird will attack a | Tennessee, a very large white gobbler was often seen in the 
my gray one. It was very 


lings for their future migration. In this the - oof of Divine | a lark will swallow a boa-constrictor); and it is a curious | wild, and the hunters in that vicinity claimed that it had a 
H. W. 


arrangement is clearly made manifest. MERRILL. 


New Roce ez, N. Y., Feb. 17. 





ENEMIES OF GAME BIRDS. 


FIsHKILL-ON-THE-Hupson, Jan. 28, 1882. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


Please do not understand me as intending to intimate | bones projecting through the mangled skin in its passage 
that the only cause for the decrease of game is the de-| down must sometimes cause excoriations of the mucous 


It was familiarly known as the ‘‘old white 


thing that they eat veno 10us or non-venomous species indis- “‘charmed life.” ace 


criminately. ‘They appvar to first disable it by a sharp blow | witch turkey.” 
with the beak on the spine, then kill it by successive 
pecks and shakings which dislocate the vertebre, and finally 
transfix the head; then gobble it down. The presence of the 
venom in the bird’s uninjured stomach would do it no harm, 
but one would have supposed that the sharp fangs or broken 


A Captive ‘“‘GreAT Hornep Ow..”—Lockport, N. Y., 
Feb. 15, 1882.—Last week Mr. Aber, a farmer living on the 
Ridge Road, brought into the city a splendid specimen of the 
“great horned owl” (Bubo virgintanus). Mr. Aber missed one 
of I his turkeys and finally found its dead body. Concluding 
that whatever killed it would come for the remainder the 










predations of the hawk, owl, etc., for I am well aware that | membrane, and thus provide a means of inoculation, even if | next night, he placed a steel trap near it, and the next morn- 


there are many other reasons why our once well-stocked 
forests have become so sadly destitute of game, but I only 
speak from what I have seen. I have been witness to the 
sparrow-hawk business enough times to know his willingness 
and intrepidity to attack not only a young quail, but a full 
grown ruffed grouse. This haw is possessed of the most 
undaunted courage, and I have seen it attack for an erial 
conflict so formidable an antagonist as the goshawk. 
As to the increase of hawks, I only speak of those por- 
tions of this and other States in which I have hunted and 
fished for the past five years. Not only have I noticed the 
abundance of Lewis but I have often had the question asked 
me by the resident farmers and sportsmen if I could account 
for their increased numbers. An old farmer and sportsman 
said to me not long since: Why shouldn’t the hawks be 
thick? They raise a brood every season. Their nests are 
built in the topsof the highest forest trees where they are 
never molested, and they are very seldom interfered with by 
sportsmen. A large portion of my time for the past fifteen 
years I have spent in the forests, and have tried by close ob- 
servation to acquire some knowledge of natural history. 
From information received from other parts of the 
country, I have no doubt but the grouse tick has been 
the cause of much trouble, although I have never seen 
one on any game but the pinnated grouse, and in 
fact the vermin I have found on those birds may not be the 
same as found on the ruffed grouse, as I am not sure of ever 
having seen one of these ticks. 

In your issue of January 12, Mr. W. Holberton quotes 
from a letter which I wrote him in reference to the 
falling off of the game about here. The birds which 
I mentioned in that letter as being found dead in the 
fields, I can only account for as having been lost from the 

ame bag of some poacher who had caught them in a snare. 

f some of the so-called sporting papers would take half the 
interest in the protection of fish and game that the Forest 
AND STREAM does, it would be to their credit and might do 
some good. Gro. F. ALDEN. 

Concerning the crow’s taste for nestlings, a correspondent 
writes: 

I have read with much interest the communications in 
ForEsT AND STREAM in regard to the scarcity of ruffed 
grouse, and am of the opinion that all his natural enemies 
have not yet had their share of blame. That miserable and 
ae thief, the crow, I believe, does as much or more 
mischief in the destruction of young birds of the woods of 
all kinds than all other causes put together. They are ever 
watchful, ever on the alert for such titbits during the breed- 
ing season, and their audacity and daring are sometimes quite 
remarkable in the pursuit and obtaining of such food, an in- 
stance of which, occurring under my own observation, I will 
relate. My house is on the bank of a river in a city of 10,000 
inhabitants, and I often watch the different birds in their 
flight up and down the river or upon the land on the opposite 
shore, half a mile distant. One day last summer at noon, 
while looking from my east window, I noticed a solita 
crow alight in a tree between me and the water. a 
always make a target of these vermin when I get a chance, 
and was about to jump back a few steps for my breech- 
loader, when he flew about ten rods to the house of a neighbor 
and gobbled up in a twinkling the entire brood of young 
robins occupying a nest in a tree not more than thirty feet 
from an open window, where ae neighbor then sat reading. 
He witnessed the entire proceeding, and tried by shouts and 
gestures to frighten the crow away,*but in vain. The thief 
and robber meant business, and, like many of his kind among 
bipeds, was not to be alarmed or deterred from his pu 
by ordinary expedients. X. 


ENEMIES OF SNAKES. 


ro where venomous snakes abound the preserva- 
tion of their enemies is a subject which deserves more 
attention than has yet been given to it. Here in the United 
States death from snake bites is of very rare occurrence, but 
in India, where thousands of individuals perish each year 
from this cause, the subject assumes a vast importance. In 


America raptorial birds ‘are among the most active enemies | P 


which snakes have. The redtail hawk, red-shouldered buz- 
zard and marsh hawk, a t numbers of them. All 
our readers will remember A wis superb plate of the 
swallow-tailed kite feeding on a black snake. Herons kill 
many snakes, as also do the sandhill and whooping cranes, 
and we recently recorded the discovery of a good-sized ser- 
mw in the crop of a ruffed grouse. Deer are said to be very 
ond of killing snakes, and swine are equally dangerous to 
this group. It is said that in many regions of the South 
where hogs were wild in the woods, snakes are always rare. 
The following remarks, taken from Good Words, are inter- 


Birds are perhaps the greatest snake-destroyers, especiall 
certain families of them. Even small leeclivaeoes birds wi 
devour a tiny 


one, and storks, falcons, pelicans, cranes, and some 





the aggressor did not get bitten in the combat. Neither acci- | ing he found his wre caught by one toe. Mr. Aber sold 


it to a gentleman for $4, and the gentleman now has about 
— ommetniiy —lneama ee all he can attend to in procuring as much beefsteak and 
Pigs are tremendous fellows for snakes, too. They, as well chicken as ‘‘Bubo” requires to appease his appetite.—I. L. D. 
as peacocks, have done good service in ridding entire islands ' 
of these dangerous pests; and it is said that Mauritius was 
cleared of poisonous reptiles by the wild hogs which were im- 
ported there in the first instance, and have now spread over 
the island. A little tame silver fox, belonging to the writer, 
got hold of a dead whipsnake which was hung up in the | ! 4 = as = 
shade of the veranda awaiting dissection; it was about eight | in the St. Lawrence both ways, but it is a ae unusua 
feet long, but no thicker than an ordinary lead pencil, and — for them to remain through the winter. Ve should 
the brushy little gourmand was meditatively absorbing it be glad to have any of our correspondents tell us whether 
lengthwise, like an Italian sgherro swallowing his string of | this species ever, to their knowledge, winters on the St. 
maccaroni. This fox had been brought up on farinaceous | Lawrence. 


diet and bread fruit, of which he was very fond, and this ex- = - 
Game Bag and Gun. 
oe 


periment of his in ophiophagy was seized upon as a proof of 





































REDHEADS IN THE St. LAWRENCE.—The following is 
clipped from the Telegram: ‘‘Three redhead ducks were shot 
last week in the St. Lawrence below ‘this city, says the 
Ogdensburg Journal. The redheads migrate from the Poto- 
mac to Labrador in the spring and return in the fall, stoppin 





the hereditary instinctive cravings of his carniverous nature 
for the animal food he had never known, a theory which was 
abandoned shortly afterward when it was discovered that he 
had been in the habit of stealing chickens from his birth. 
The mongoose is a noted serpenticide, and effects its purpose 
solely by the agility it displays in rushing in and gripping its 
adversary by the neck while dexterously avoiding the blow, 
not by any immunity from the consequences of a venomous 
bite which it has been supposed to enjoy, nor from the 
antidotal results of eating a herb or root of its own seeking, | ences in deer and bear hunting in that then great stretch of 
vice canieiae wie oe pot tae Scart. unbroken wilderness known as ‘“‘John Brown’s Tract,” in 
7 ay Northern New York. 
—the case. Mongooses have a to the fangs of @| “ ‘That night snow fell about six inches deep, and early the 
serpent and have died with precisely the same unromantic | next morning my friend came to me with those bright gray 
train of ro. that would manifest themselves in other eyes of his sparkling with excitement and said: ‘‘Uncle Peter 
animals; —_ have more than once been killed, while under (an old hunter) has just told me there are plenty of deer in 
observation, in the course of a fight with a deadly snake, in Avon, especially in and near the great Tamarack Swamp, 


their wild state and surrounded by the vegetation among and that this snow is just right for tracking and still-hunting 
which they exist. _ them.” : 


As both of us were “‘spilin” for a deer hunt, it was soon 
Sprine Notes.—Franklin, Milwaukee Co., Wis., Feb. 15, | settled between us that we would lose no time in getting 
1882.—Large flocks of wild ducks and wild pigeons have | ready to start the next morning by the early stage going west, 
been flying in a northwesterly direction over this place for | for Avon Center, Loraine County, Ohio, about twenty-six 
the last two days (Feb. 12 and 13). Robins, meadow larks, | miles from Cleveland. He met my only objection—that I 
bluebirds and blackbirds arrived here on Sunday last to the | had not been long enough in Ohio to own a rifle—by inform- 
great surprise of the inhabitants, the oldest of whom assert | ing me that he had suspected as much, and on his way bad 
positively that those welcome heralds of spring have never | borrowed of John R. St. John his famous old ‘‘Yeager” rifle, 
heretofore been seen in this region before the 1st of March. | carrying a ball rated twenty-seven to the pound, made fa- 
It is very wonderful, this exceptionally early visitation. | mous in Christmas and New Year's turkey shoots by the un- 
M. J. E. | erring marksmanship of its skillful owner. This was enough; 

Charleston, Ill., Feb. 14, 1882. at 6 o’clock the next morning we boarded Capt. Sartwell’s 


The backbone of winter is undoubtedly broken. We have | S*@&° from the steps of the ‘‘Old Franklin House,” armed and 


A DEER HUNT IN OHIO. 
“MANY YEARS AGO.” 
BY D. W. CROSS. 


A WAY back in December, 1886, I had been entertaining 
my friend O. H. P. with some of my recent experi- 





had fine balmy weather since the ist inst., except two or 
three days. The spring birds are here from one or two 
weeks earlier than last year, singing their cheerful songs. The 
meadow larks arrived here on the 3d inst., and also wild 
_ were en all directions. It is the first time that 

have seen them here in the winter. Bluebirds came on the 
6th, robins came on the 9th, brant, geese and ducks by the 
hundreds on the 11th and 12th. Douglas Nichols and John 
Cartright bagged nine mallard ducks on the 10th inst. W. 
M. E. Hart and George Hunt killed an owl four feet from 
tip to tip of wing, with a steel trap fastened to his leg, on the 


5th inst. 
Watertown, N. Y., Feb. 16, 1882. 
The common yellow bird or oe can hardly be called 
migratory this winter, or else they are returning north much 
earlier than usual. To-day a group of about twenty were 
found feeding in a weedy pasture, very contentedly. The 
males were in winter dress, the yellow upon the lower part 
of the neck showing a decided greenish tint. Shore larks are 
plentiful in the meadows, and in the woods chickadees and 
various woodpeckers. Shrikes, which were abundant during 
the snows of last winter, are now scarce, not one coming to 
my observation. Last winter I observed them in chase of 
the English sparrows. J. Quay. 


RECAPTURE OF THE AUSTRALIAN CRESTED PARROQUET 
aT Stine Sine, N. Y.—On July 14, 1880, Rev. A. H. Gesner 
sent me a ecw. which a neighbor had killed the day 

revious. Mr. Robert Ridgway kindly identified it for me, 
it being the Australian crested parroquet, (Callipsittacus 
nove-hollandia). The specimen, an adult male, was in per- 
fect plumage, not a feather being broken. This in connec- 
tion with the fact that the feet presented no callosities, would 
lead us to sup that the bird had moulted since its escape, 
and the period of | its freedom had been of some length. e 
bird was in good condition, its crop being distended with 
grass seeds, in fact, it was killed as it arose from its feeding 
ground. It had been seen fora week or more before its 
capture. Mr. Ridgway includes this specimen in the list of 
captured birds escai from confinement in his ‘“Nomen- 
clature of N. A. Birds,” p. 84.—A. K. Fisner, M.D. 


Wrp Turkey Nores—Sardis, Miss.—I notice in your 


mt as readily as a worm when they find | issue of Jan. 19, Mr. W. M. Waite, of Sparkill, N. Y., writ- | quickly rammed to its place over the 











equipped for a deer hunt near Avon’s big swamp. 

Arriving at Avon Center about 1 o’clock, P. M., we ‘‘put 
up” at the only tavern inthe township, known as ‘‘Fuller’s 

avern.” We were lucky; Fuller knew how to keep a hotel; 
he made it very pleasant for us, and there was that kind of 
warmth in his house and his heart that made us always want , 
to ‘‘come again ” 

We spent the balance of the afternoon in pumping the oldest 
inhabitant, learning the lay of the land, the way the roads 
ran, and the distance from one road to another, until a gen- 
eral posting up process had been achieved and an early bed 
time had arrived. 

In the morning we had further proof of Fuller’s fitness to 
keep a hotel, on being called by him to an appetizing break- 
fast at five o’clock. At daylight we turned into the north 
woods, about two miles east of the tavern, near the centre of 
the great swamp, having arranged that P. should strike the 
swamp about a mile or so away and skirt along its margin 
easterly until he should strike the track of deer leaving 
the swamp to feed in the morning in the more open 
woods, and I should do the same turning westerly. After 
reaching the margin of the swamp I moved slowly along on 
my course with the utmost vigilance and caution, looking 
over every foot of ground before making a step, peering into 
every thicket, every old treetop, every cover that could shel- 
ter the form of a deer, until about a mile and a half had been 
traversed, when suddenly, off to my left and about twenty 
rods away, a large, five-pronged buck arose from his bed amid 
the thick branches and dry leaves of a fallen beech tree. 
Luckily, I saw him first, and stood as motionless as the big 
magnolia by my side. He may have heard me,-or he may 
have arisen for his morning repast, as it was but a few min- 
utes after sunrise; but not having seen me, after looking 
intently in every direction—as a deer only can look—he 
— satisfied, and began to feed on the shrubbery near at 

and. 

Then was my o portunity. I sank down slowly on my left 
knee, leveled ‘‘Old Yeager” at his heart and fired! Through 
the puff of smoke a lively commotion was visible. Five deer 
sprang up out of that treetop, and six bounded away with 
their white flags hoisted—all but one. This one was a buck, 
and lagging behind the rest a little off their trail, headin 
toward the swamp, while the other five headed easter] at 
toward the clearings along the stage road. Another ball was 
wader, and I struck 


tures | ing of wild turkeys, speaks of the ‘‘moss-head” species, and | off on a lively Indian lope in a diagonal line toward the swamp 


are always on the lookout for this special delicacy. The | in your note at the conclusion of his letter you ask others to | to head him off, and as weneared each other I was just on the 


secretary bird, rius reptilivorous, owes its scientific 
name to this habit; the cassowary and sunbittern are said to 
entertain a similar ty while ks are so fond of 
snakes that they will actually desert the home where they are 
fed in a district where these reptiles are plentiful. A well- 
a small d on the wést 






known London bauker p 


coast of Scotland some time ago; no attempt at cultivation | hopes of success, and hunt for a flock of the larger , | he 
save by sea | the red-legs. As soon as “‘ dtareak er 


had been made there, and it was 





on this question. I have killed both the ee and 
“‘moss-head.” Mr. Waite gives a a description of that shy 
little bird (little for a ae have often flushed them 
when hunting along the edge of Beaver Creek bottom, in 





int of putting for him on the run when, to my great delight, 

e tumbled heels-over-head, a dead deer! I ranup and found 
him stone dead. The ball had evidently struck his 
heart. He was a-noble, fat fellow, and his five-pronged, 


Corrall County, Tennessee; but as soon as I would find out I | sharp and shapely horns were beautiful to see; and right 
was trying to call a ‘‘moss-head,” I would at once give up‘all | here comes in a paradox in the life of the average sportsman; 

es his game persistently and almost savagely, like an 
or a greyhound; but when that agile form, with those 
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large gentle black eyes; lies prostrate before him, calm and | 
silent in death, all the savage of his nature vanishes, ann. | 
comfortable lump chokes his throat, and if no tear be shed; he | 
turns aside for a moment regretting the fatal accuracy of his 
aim, Just then the sharp crack of P.’s rifle brought me sud- 
denly to my normal condition, and in less than twenty | 
minutes that splendid buck was dangling from a sapling: out | 
= the reach of hogs and wildcats. Thisis the way it was 
done: ‘ | 

With my hatchet I cut a gambrel about three feet long:and 
stout enough to hold up the deer, ran my scalping knife | 
through the skin at the gambrel joints, inserted the gambrel, 
climbed a chosen sapling that my weight could bend down | 
easily, trimmed it, cutting off the top close to a sizable 
branch over which I hung the gambrel. having first estimated | 
about the right spot and dragged the deer there before bend- 
ing down the tree. The spring of the small tree would not 
raise a quarter of the deer from the ground, so I then cut 
four suitable poles with crotches on the end of each, two just 
long enough to raise the body of the deer from the ground, 
and the other two of sufficient length to raise the game about 
four feet from the ground. I then placed the shorter crotches 
on either side of the sapling close to the gambrel, slanting in 
opposite directions and at right angles with the tree’s body, 
then by lifting and pushing on one crotch and then the other 
a few times the deer was easily raised to the proper height 
for dressing. With the sharp scalping knife and tomahawk 
IL opened him ciear through from the hams to the throat, so 
the blood would escape as the entrails were removed. Then 
having fastened a sheet of white paper, or some strips of 
mooswood bark to a sharpened flag stick, insert it in the flesh 
of the ham to scare away ravens, crows and owls, then adjust 
the two long crotches alongside of the two short ones and by 
the same process raise the deer to the full height desired, but | 
always being careful to lcave the two long crotches slanting | 
enough to brace against heavy winds that might otherwise 
blow them over and let the deer fall. 

After blazing a line down to the swamp, and south of the 
deer so I could find him if the snow tracks should disappear, 
I took about that kind of a look at the noble fellow hanging 
there that a proud conqueror is supposed to take at his fallen 
foe, and started on a lively run in the direction the other five 
deer had taken. The tracks of the fleeing deer were soon 
struck, and as they had been frightened it would be an hour 
or two before they would get over the fright enough to begin 
to feed. I took a smart Indian lope on their trail, and kept it 
up for over a mile when I came to where they appeared to 
have suddenly stopped. I instantly suspected cause, and,on 
closely examining the ground I discovered a line of hair on 
the snow to the west of one of the tracks, and that they had 
all started off again with enormous bounds, and on followin 
up the trail of the one where the hair was seen I soon founc 
a stream of crimson visible both sides of the track, and the 
jumps growing shorter and shorter; soon the track of a} 
hunter turned in on this bloody trail, and I guessed at once 
that my friend P. had turned back from the east, having 
struck no signs, had seen these deer after hearing my gun, 
had stopped them by bleating, and had made these bloody 
marks with his winged messenger of death sent squarely 
through one of them. 

Keeping along the trail I soon discovered P. with his coat 
off ‘‘snaking” his deer in the direction the remaining four 
had taken, southerly. He was stopped by a sharp Yodian 
whoop, which he promptly answered, put on his coat, and 
waited for me to join him. 

“Well, old boy. I see you have one down.” | 

“Yes, a lucky shot, and a nice fat spike-horn. I heard 
your shot, turned to the west, was watchful and saw them 
first, hid behind a tree, and when they came within point- 
blank range stopped them, blazed away and shot this spike- | 
horn. Come, | think we can get one or two more of them. 
What did you do?” 

“I hung up a five-pronged buck and then hastened on in 
the direction of your shot. But why don’t you hang up your 
deer? you can’t hunt and drag both to advantage.” 

“Tried to, but couldn’t hoist him up high enough to clear 
the hogs, which I should think, from the tracks I-have seen, | 
are pretty plenty in these woods; so I had to drag him in or 
take my chances of getting a portion of him in sausage only.” 
As that would make his chances of a taste of that deer very 
remote, I volunteered to help him hang him up safe, and 
this by our joint efforts was neatly accomplished in less than 
fifteen minutes. I must here say that this was my friend’s 
first deer, and his knowledge of woodcraft, of course, quite 
limited, but it was the beginning of a career in deer and elk 
hunting, finally unsurpassed in fame and success by any 
hunter in Northern Ohio. 

Having finished the work of ‘hanging up and dressing the 
buck, as previously described, I took the trail of the four deer 
and I took a parallel line a little way ahead of him, but al- 
ways keeping him insight. We ‘‘started” them once or twice, 
they seeing us first, notwithstanding all our caution and _vigi- | 
lance to prevent it, running when the deer ran, and walking | 
and crawling when they walked, until we finally saw the | 
clearing along the stage road, and a narrow neck of woods | 








putting up into the opening some forty or fifty rods. This | 
neck was covered with thick undergrowth, was fenced on | 
three sides with a high rail fence, and we saw by the course | 
of the trail that the deer were making for it. e came to- 
gether and held a council of war, which resulted in agreeing | 
that P. should cautiously follow the trail, peering into every | 
corner or, shelter where they would be likely to lie down to 
rest in the middle of the day, while I should go over the high 
fence to the east and keep close along it as much concealed 
as possible, and a little in advance of P., and should they 
jump the fence to the left after being started, I would be very | 
ikely to get a good shot, or if to the right, then he would | 
head them off and try to get a shot before they could reach | 
the woods to the north and west, and both of us should make | 
eyery effort and use all precaution and skill to get a shot be- | 
fore starting them from the thicket. | 
We had proceeded thus about half the way up the Neck | 
when I saw my friend with the cunning of an Indian_ flatten | 
out and craw] stealthily along through the thicket. I knew | 
what that meant, but his sharp eyes must have discovered | 
what I could not, yet, with a fierce thumping of the heart I | 
kept on, increasing my caution and»vigilance, when I saw | 
him halt, level his rifle and fire. Three of the deer sprang | 
up from the thicket, making short high leaps toward the | 
east fence, and I ran with all the speed there was in me, and | 
as they, one after another, cleared the high fence with a tre- | 
mendous bound, and turned south toward the stage road, | 
instead of east and north toward the north woods, and yet | 
at a long range, I began to think:my chances lost for’ a _kill- | 
ing shot, when suddenly they .all stopped and huddled to- | 


ther, and quick as thought the old ‘‘Yeager” was. leveled | rows, and, unselfish character that no lapse of time can ever | summer, 


and fired at the group. I then saw that the stage going | 
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west was:in plain sight, and had probably caused them to | - 
stop, and when they turned, saw me, and finding themselves 


between two.fires, in doubt and fear they huddled. together, 
each appearing.to try to hide behind the others. The report 
ofthe rifle seemed to bring them to their senses again, and 
two cleared. the fences ahead of the stage and crossed over 
into the south woods, while the third essayed to jump the 
high fenee on ground rising quite sharply up to and beyond 
the road, but asgoften as he tried he fell back, once, flat on 
his side, All this time (which seemed to be an age, but was 
only a minute or two) I was frantically trying toforce down a 


| ball immovably stuck fast a few inches from the muzzle: Not 


having realized how. cold it was, I had wet the patch and it 
had frozen fast. My only way out of the scrape was to 
hasten to the farm house across the road and thaw it out. 
The deer was still trying to jump the fence, the driver had 
stopped the stage and was cracking his whip at the deer, the 
passengers craned their necks from the window and yelled: 
“Shoot her! Why don’t you shoot?” Then I was within 
thirty yards of that magnificent doe, half scared to death and 
with one hind leg shattered above the gambrel joint and 
bleeding profusely, yet I didn’t shoot, which appeared to 
make the driver and passengers very angry. One had the 
presence of mind to call me a d—— p——1I, but if they were 
madder than I was I feel sorry for them. I knew all the 
time why I didn’t shoot. The wounded doe, finding she could 
not get over the high fence, ran alon, 
jumped the low bars in front, crossed the road behind the 
stage; went through an open narrow gate leading up to the 


| farm house, and made off at a hobbling lope toward the big 


south woods. 

After warming the gun-barrel before the fire of the farmer 
and drinking the proffered mug of cider and red-pepper, the 
ball was easily rammed home and the hunt resumed. 

Having followed the wounded doe south and nearly to the 
South road, frequently starting her up from her crimson bed 
in the snow, and made several clean misses and no hit, and 
she leading me further and further from home, I began all 
sorts of strategy to'cither kill or turn her back toward the 
North road. i first tried crawling up and taking her una- 
wares, but although. she was weak from loss of blood, had 
one hind leg broken and making. half circles in the snow, 


and would. lie down every few minutes, yet she always took | 


care to lie so as to see me first. and be up and off before I 
could get in shooting range. Failing in that I tried to run 


her down, but although I could keep her in sight most of the | 
time, she was too fast, or I was too slow and tired to accom- | 


plish anyone. Pretty soon I saw in the distance that 
peculiar light through the woods indicating a clearing, and I 


struck the clearing first, (the deer having stopped in a tree- 
top for rest and observation, as I afterwards found) skirted 
along it watching for the deer to come.up or to find her track 
if she had attempted to cross the road., No track was found 
and no sight of the deer obtained, so it was clear I had 
headed her off and my chances brightened for a speedy 
capture. Cautiously zig-zagging my way to overlook all the 
ground, I moved northerly again, but'1 failed to get near 
enough to shoot when she started up from the tree-top, keep- 


ing behind it so I could not even make a long-range shot, but | 


luckily, in the direction of home. Again starting on a 


loping gait I soon brought her in sight, and managed to keep | 
her so most of the time, firing at her as often as an opening | 


could be found, but the wood being pretty thick, and she 
seldom nearer than forty rods, all my shots did was to get 
her used to it and become tamer. 
way brought us to the North road clearing, which was a 
large field chopped and burnt over, but the logs unpiled. 

IT saw she was constantly looking. back and watching for 


me, and would lay down if left to herself; so I crawled away | 


diagonally to the right, keeping her in sight. She soon began 
to crook about, looking for a good hiding place, which she 
soon found under the upturned roots of a fallen tree. I was 
away to her right, hid behind a stump, and could sce her 
plainly, myself unseen, and it was curious to observe her cun- 


| ning. She would raise her head high, look back, turn around, 


look back on her trace again, walk to the right, then to the 


left, look every way; then she stepped into the little hollow | 


made by the upturned. roots, turned around once or twice, 
and slowly settled down. 
my slow and stealthy approach. She was about thirty-five 
rods away when she lay down. 


or twelve rods, and then sided off to uncover her. There she | 


was, head up, eyes bright and watchful. but apparently 
peaceful and unalarmed. For a moment I thought of Wil- 
liam Tell and the eagle— 
. * * “T could not shoot! 
‘Twas Liberty.”” * * 
But I did not turn my gun aside and let her run away. 


On the contrary, I hardened my heart, took a good aim at | 


her head, and the sharp report ended her life struggles for- 
ever. 


So intent had I been in pursuit of the game that I had not | 


observed that the road was but a short distance away; that 


there were several buildings, and a great crowd of people just | 
back of one of the buildings, which looked like a school- | 


house. I did not know where I was; all was new and strange 
to me, but L was thankful to be so near some place of rest, 
for it was growing twilight and I was awful tired, now that 
the excitement was over. 


Jutting a limb with a hook at the large end and withing | 


tlie smaller end, I hooked it in her under jaw, having slit the 
skin for that purpose, and dragged her to the road fence. 
Here, while endeavoring to get the deer over the fence, seve- 
ral people from that group came to my assistance, and to my 
surprise and delight, among them was my companion P. 


To my inquiries he explained that Fuller’s tavern was just | 


across'the road; that the gathering was the funeral services of 
aman that had accidentally been killed near Rocky River 
by falling: from a load of hay and breaking his neck, and 


that hearing my shot, he had come-over to see what it meant, | 


and saw me dragging the deer; that he had been in about an 
hour and had ‘‘pulled” in the, fawn he had wounded in the 


neck of woods, and had finally killed near the big swamp | 
after a hard chase, and what was better than all, had dressed | 


him and. we were to, have Venison for supper and breakfast. 
Thus ended my first day’s hunt in Ohio. 
Thence on for more than twenty years my friend P. and 
myself, with, other choice spirits joining us occasionally, kept 


up our, annual deer. hints, until.the sad, hour when he acci- | 


dentally lost his life on a railroad smash-up, caused by a 
broken. rail—‘‘the vietim of a dividend.” But he lived long 
enough to, achieve unrivaled fame as a hunter, and such a 
remembrance in the hearts of his friends, of his noble, gene- 


obliterate, 


it to the barn-yard, | 


A four-mile run in this | 


I could see her head and neck; | 
then crawling along until the roots hid her from me, I began | 


I crawled up to within ten | 


MY FIRST GOOSE. 
ALSO MY LAST GOOSE; IN FACT, ALL MY GOOSE. 


* often happens that a man’s experience in some certain 
direction is all crowded into a very short space of, time, 
| So it was with my goose shooting, Season after season I had 
| carried.a.few shells loaded for geese; but no goose came with- 
| in range, until one lucky day at the reservoir in Logan 
| County, Ohio. It was a dullday. As Oscar would say— 
|All natchua was too utterly serenely serene. Not a leaf 
| stirred, and scarcely a duck. In fact the shooting was so 
| poor that all the boys had gone on an island, where they 
| were killing time by shooting blue herons and ‘‘thunder 
pumpers,” interspersed with yells at your humble subscriber, 
| something as follows: ‘‘Come in here, you old rat, and take a 
| little something. You can’t hit a flock of barns, anyway. 
| There isn’t a duck within forty miles, and!’ you know it. You 
| don’t know enough to come in when it rains,” etc., etc. Still 
| the old rat stuck to his boat with a weather eye for the oc- 
| casional mallard that flew his way—stuck to his boat, which 
| was, fortunately, omy hidden in the best natural, blind 
| that he had ever found. inally, far down over Steinmetz’s 
| prairie, was heard the honk! honk! so welcome to the shoot- 
| er’s ear—the sound that causes him to crouch and grip his 
| gun, although he well knows the old gander’s voice may be 
easily heard for a mile or more. 

Possibly the boys on the island were a little envious of the 
position of the old rat, when instead of a ‘‘flock of barns,” a 
| flock of wild geese numbering probably two hundred were 
seen bearing down directly toward him and not over thirty 
yards high. Did the old rat ‘lay low” and keep quiet? Oh, 
no, I guess not; if his ‘‘tail’” had been ‘‘in a quart cup,” it would 
probably have ‘‘rattled.” Still the geese ‘‘bore onward, straight 
| on, they swerved not a hair.” How about the hair om the 

old rat? Well, probably that swerved, but his old Parker 
didn’t. Still they came onward, two minutes, a mile and.a 
half straight on—calculated, as a first experience, to be slightly 
exciting. Not a muscle is stirred until the leader of the gang 
is directly overhead and so near that the charge of No. 5 
shot shatters the life out of him, as suddenly as does the 
charge of 9’s the sickly squab’s at the trap. Swinging on 
| another, the rat brings him sailing down into open water 

with a broken wing and a dangling leg. And now comes 
| the strange. Six or eight geese leave the main body and set- 

tle in the water at the side of the wounded one fora moment, 

allowing the shooter just time enough to slip in fresh cart- 

ridges, when they leave the water and fly back directly 
| over, two more falling to a clever right and left. 


\ t | The first goose, an immense fellow, fell within a yard of . 
at once left the track, made a wide circle to the left, and | 8 y 


the boat, stone dead. Two others required, or at least 
received a second shot, and the whole four were retrieved. 
| The mob came over from the island with congratulations 
and a bouquet for the old rat, who gathered up his geese and 
a dozen mallard ducks, the result of a long: day’s work. 
These made a heavy bag, which was gladly deposited in the 
| wagon, after the short carry from the boat to the road. 
here you have it, first, last and all my geese. If I shoot 
| for another twenty years I will very likely be able to truth- 
| fully repeat the a 
If I ever shoot ‘‘my first elephant,” or anything of that 
| sort, I’ll write you about it. ME-HIT-ABLE. 


A DOVE MEADOW. 


OW many readers of Formst AND STREAM there may be 
who see no meaning in the words ‘‘a dove meadow,” I 
cannot tell, but I take it for granted that they are not a few. 
| All the later years of my own life I have spent in the immedi- 
| ate vicinity of two of these happy hunting grounds, and for 
the greater part of the time in entire. and by no means bliss- 
ful ignorance of the sport right at hand. 1 therefore imagine 
that others may be interested in a sketch descriptive of a 
field of recreation, which, however charming, must ever 

partake largely of the character of a bloated monopoly. 
Every one who has spent any portion of the summer or 
early fall along the New Jersey coast knows that doves fre- 
quent the banks of all tide waters, but there are many regular 
visitors—yes, many who live along, and upon these 
waters, do not know that there are spots which 
are, visited during the season by hundreds and _ thou- 
sands of these birds. How many such places there are I do 
| not profess to know, but that there are two is a fact that I 
| have realized through a delightful experience. It has been 
my privilege for many summers past to seek for health and 

| pleasure, with rod and gun and boat, 


“Down by the sea, where, with slow gliding motion, 

By cedar crowned bluffs and bright pebbled beaches, 
The Manasquan pours its broad tide to the ocean, 

Over white sandy bars, through wide meadow reaches.”’ 


Many a long day I have watched for the bunches of snipe 
| when the south wind was blowing up the beaches, stalked 
| the blue heron across the meadows, and chased the confiding 
willet around ‘the clam-flats. Other long days I have 
| floundered through the swamps and sloughs after woodcock, 
or climbed the hills where the festive gray aanirel disported 
among the hickories, or sought the wood-duck among the 
rice beds at the head of the river. Years of this kind of life 
made me think that I was acquainted with that river, and I 
knew that there was not a creek nor cove where my centre- 
board had not ploughed the (mud and) water. And yet these 
| Years passed without my gaining the slightest intimation of 
| the existence of the ‘“‘dove meadow.” 
One day, however, finding no ducks in the rice beds, I con- 
| cluded to go ashore and try woodcock. Seeing an acquaint- 
ance engaged in gathering sedge along his bottom land, I 
| sauntered that wat for a little chat, as | always want to be 
on good terms with the owner of any property I shoot over. 
| Just ahead of his team I saw three doves on the sod, and call- 
ing the farmer’s attention to them was told: ‘Yes, two or 
three of them birds trade around here every season.” I call 
particular attention to this remark as showing his opinion of 
the facts of the case, namely that as he always saw a few 
| birds on the meadow they must belong there. I killed two 
of the doves, and then seated myself under a group of pines 
to eat my lunch. Soon two doves came to the same spot, and 
| met the same fate. A few moments passed and a bunch of 
five encircled around the pines with an evident intention to 
light, but saw me and sheered off. By this time the idea was 
getting into my head that there were more doves ‘‘tradin 
around there” than my native friend had s , and 
| prepared toreceivethem. Stationing my boy on oneside of the 
| grove with instructions to signal the approach and direction 
| Sf the birds, I concealed myself a little and—well I just en- 
| joyed myself, Somebody has described Atlantic City on a 
Sain as being, ‘‘a cross. between, Hades and 
| Hoboken,” and I consider shooting on a dove meadow 4 fair 
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cross between a. pigeon, shooting. mateh, Long, Island rules, 


62. 











deliberate aim. I, gaye the word. The moose dropped in 


and snipe shooting when the yellow legs are flying against a his track stone dead. Where do you suppose they hit him? 
nar Wester. I a not. going to give you my score, but Thad | We found all four of the bullets went through one hole just 
birds enough for a monster pie; nor téll of my poor shooting at. under the ear. It, must be so, as there was not another hole 
times, but there was plenty of that when the frightened birds | in the skin. We dragged him on the lake, loaded him on our 


went hurtling through the tree tops ‘‘like lightning.” 


bunches, never more than five in a flock. 


D Never 
mind about that, but the discovery was, that nearly all day | 
long the doves were coming to that spot, singly, and in small | that way now. 


team and came to camp. 


either do we catch, the trout as we did in 
| those times. I was a boy then, and have never been moose- 


That was my first day, but not my last. I have never hunting since. I have visited Rangeley every year since, and 
visited that meadow since in the summer or early fall but the,| have fished her waters with such varying. success as falls to 


doves came, some days, of course, more than others. There | the lot of allanglers. _ 


have been days when very few that came escaped, but that 


ANDROSCOGGIN. 


fact did not appear to affect the flight of the next day in the | HINCKLEY HUNT GROUND MEMORIES. 


least. The birds came from long distances, always appearing | 
in sight from one direction, directly up the river. and, unless | 


alarmed, invariably with an intention to light upon the same 
spot, within gunshot of that group of pines. What they 
came for I know not. Some say for gravel, others, for salt. 
If you want my opinion you can have it. Those doves are 


Jerseymen, from the inland counties. Every family of them | i004 ' his gun and fired. 


have been trained in the good old Jersey habit of ‘‘going to 
salt water” or having a ‘‘sea day” during the summer. Not 
having a team of mules and a carry-all, each farnily of doves 
starts on its own hook, and makes its way to the nearest tide 
water. The sad fate of those who arrive to-day cannot inter- 
fere with the caravan that is coming to-morrow. They are 
bound to come, and I am glad of it. They furnish good 
sport, in the shade, no tramping required; and if anybody 
thinks that because he can shoot down a dozen dumb 
dowitchers or bay birds out of a flock of fifty that. come to the 
stools, he would be sure to make a good score on the dove 
meadow, let him just step over to the Morse Building and ask 
my friend G——b 8 t, Esq., who will give his experience 
in that direction, But this sketch is long enough, and I 
merely wished your readers to know that there are such 
places as ‘‘dove meadows.” I know of but two, the other 
one being on Shark River, and neither of them available for 
public purposes, being closely guarded by their owners, not 
selfishly, but as affording a source of pleasure to their 
selected friends. When your venerable friend B——e, the 
stationer, drops into the sanctum, Mr. Editor, you may ask 
him to tell you how he sat on acamp-stool one day last 
summer and enjoyed a dove meadow. T. B, A, 
Hicutstown, N. J. 





REMINISCENCE OF RANGELEY LAKES. 


Peas years ago the coming month of March, I | 


visited the Rangeley Lakes for the first time. The shores 
of the Moosclucnuguntic and Cupsuctic were then an un- 
broken wilderness, with the exception of an opening, or small 
farm, on the west side of the big lake called the Oakes or 
Haines place; and a family by that name lived there and had 
quite a clearing. There was beside this not even a bough 
camp, and no logging oi cutting of the grave old forest had 
been done of any amount. Moose were plenty and could be 
found near the lake. We went there to fish and hunt moose, 


that time there was a good saw and grist mill standing. The 
fishing was good. One man could get thirty or forty per day. 
The fish were not large. from 1b. to 3lb. was the average. 


We did not know where to fish for the big ones then. We | 


did our fishing at the bar (so called) in the narrows between 
Cupsuctic and the big Lake, near the present Oquassac 
Camp. 

In a few days the fishing grew monotonous with some of 
the party, and two of them decided to go moose hunting. 
We had one dog and borrowed another at the place where 
we stopped. We had but two guns in the party, so there was 
no use for the third person. I took the team and carried 
them to the head of Cupsuctic Lake and stopped there my- 
self to fish until their return at night. There was just 
crust enough to bear the dogs and make good snow-shoeing. 
I had been busily engaged in fishing with good success per- 
haps an hour, when I heard sound of the dogs making the 
woods ring. I stood listening and soon found they were 
coming toward the lake. In a few minutes they were so 
near that I could hear something crashing along through the 
thickets and soon a big bull moose burst into view, making 
directly for me. Didn’t’ my hair rise? I was only a boy 
then, and of course this was excusable, but if I had been a 
man, I am inclined to think the effect would have been all the 
same. 

A. big moose is not the pleasantest looking animal in the 
world, especially one that is chased and maddened by dogs. 
Neither is their countenance very reassuring at their best, to 
a youngster of a dozen years. But I was more scared than 
hurt. ‘This huge monster had not seen me; and when he did 
discover me, about a dozen rods away, he was apparently as 
much astonished as I was, and turned for the shore without as 
much as stopping to pass the compliments of the season. I 
thought at the time that of the two ends of a moose, the tail 
end looked the best, as I was situated, without gun or jack 
knife. I am even inclined to think if I had had a gun I 
should not have thought to use it until he was out of range. 
About the time the moose turned for the shore, the dogs came 
on to the lake and saw the moose and then the race began. 
It was about nip and tuck. If anything, I thought the dogs 
a little ahead; I might have been mistaken; and I have not 
fairly decided to this day. But as soon as the moose struck 
the shore where the snow was deep and the crust was sharp, 
the dogs were much the fastest team, and if they were ahead 
they fell back, if behind, forged ahead and began to attack 


his flanks. At that he fell to and began to fight the dogs and | 


would run no further. Soon I began to gain courage (as I 
found the dogs were all he cared for) and went up within 
gunshot of the animal to examine him. 

But I won’t undertake to describe a maddened bull moose. 
I cannot do it. ‘“They must be seen to be fully appreciated.” 
The more I looked at the creature, the more my courage came 
back to me; and didn’t I want a gun? I stood there and ex- 
amined his fine points and beauties. He was big, too, fifteen 
hands high, sure. %t was nearly an hour before the hunters 


HE naturalist, Edward, gives the following account of 
the remarkable intelligence and sympathy of birds: 
‘‘Loitering along the sands one autumn afternoon, he saw 
some flocks of the common tern fishing in the sea. As he 
wished to get a specimen of this bird he watched their move- 
ments, Presently one came flying toward the shore. Edward 
he bird, with one wing broken, 
fell into the water. The report of the gun and the screams 
of the tern brought all the flock around it. They flew round 
and round their wounded, companion. as the tide carried. it in 
| toward the shore. Just as Edward was preparing to receive 
his prize, two of them took hold of the wounded bird, one at. 
each wing, lifted him up from the water and carried him 
back seaward. When they had gone seven or eight yards, 
the first two gently dropped their burden, and two others 
took their place at its wings, In this way it was gradually 
carried off to a rock at some distance. When Edward 
approached this rock, the wounded bird was again carried 
off in the same manner. The naturalist might easily have 
secured his prize by another shot, but he could not. level his 
gun at such brave and kindly birds.” 

When I was a boy, in my ’teens, I lived on a farm in Ohio, 
| and was an inveterate hunter. There was yet in the region 
an occasional flock of wild turkeys. A ten-acre field, per- 
haps a mile away and surrounded by heavy virgin forest, 
was a favorite resort for turkeys, and I occasionally visited 
it for rifle practice. One day I carefully approached the 
field and waited in vain for the sight of a turkey. On a very 
large, tall oak about 100 yards distant in the open field, were 





|for me to go home I thought I would discharge my rifle at 
| one of them, and did so, killing it dead. As it fell to the 
| ground its mate followed it, almost touching it in the latter 
| half of the descent, and circling around a few feet above it, 


thinking to get a shot at him, but he would not settle nor fly 
| steady enough to enable me to obtain correct aim with my 
| heavy rifle, for in those days I could frequently bring a hawk 
down with a rifle while it was flying in a direct line. I finally 


I did so its mate darted within a few inches of my head, 
uttering piercing screams, and he repeated this nearly or 


fence he slowly began to mount into the air, uttering his first 
mournful cry, and finally slowly disappeared over the fence. 
This, by the way, was in Medina county, and I knew per- 
sonally some of the surviving participants in the great 
Hinkley hunt, an account of which you published in your 
issue of Dec. 8, 1881. I have listened for hours to their 
descriptions of that exciting exploit. One old man used to 





deer was leaping over the heads of the human cordon. 
| Another man near him actually killed a wild turkey in the 
| same manner as it flew over their heads. Some families 
| possessed no other fire-arms except their old, down east 


| training musket. One would take the musket and another | 


| drew their first and only blood on this occasion. 

The large game was mostly gone from that region when I 
| abundant. I well remember killing thirty black and gray 
squirrels one forenoon, I have not been there for many 
| years, but a daughter, while visiting there last summer, said 
| the old people of the region told her of my rifle-shooting 
| exploits when a boy. I had killed one’s cat, another’s dog, one 
| had found his whisky bottle, which he had left on a stump 
| in the harvest field, shattered in pieces, and one very old 
| man remembered how a glancing bullet from my rifle had 
| entered his house, nearly killing, but just missing the whole 
family; in short, they remembered every mishap and mis- 
| chievous shot, but had evidently forgotten the backloads of 
game, and particularly the immense quantities of noxious 
vermin, which I had exterminated. Those, my happiest 
days, are brought vividly back every week as i read the 
| Forest AND SrreaAm through No. 16 lenses, already one 
number ‘‘too young.” MiutTon P. Perrce. 

WenonaH, N. J. 

HOW TO KILL CROWS. 

N OST men who know anything about the subject agree 
| 4 that crows should be killed. All persons, at least, who 
| have regard for the preservation of game and song birds, 
count the crow among the pests which should be extermi- 
nated. But how this may be done is a question which 
troubles some of our correspondents. Here is one way which 
| we have often tried with great success and can recommend. 
| Perhaps others may tell us of equally satisfactory methods of 
| circumventing this most cunning bird. 


| to a pole, and project the pole from a tree, making the owl | 
| appear to be perched uponalimb. Fasten this securely in 
| plain sight, where any passing crow can see it. Then retire 
| to aconcealed spot, within gunshot of the lure, and wait for 
the crows. They will come as soon as they catch sight of the | 
owl. Each crow must be shot when it comes within range, 
that the report of the gun may not frighten others oe 
which may be coming. If frightened away a crow will 
directly constitute himself a committee of one to hang around 





came up. They had never seen a moose before, and were as 
much excited as myself. Both had good rifles—and arranged 


the spot and tell every other crow within five hundred mie. 
that there is a man with a gun there. We have found that 


perched two of the largest variety of hawks. As it was time | 


uttered a peculiar, mournful scream. I reloaded my rifle, | 


went over the fence to the dead hawk and picked it up. As | 


quite twenty times before I could reach the forest, I striking | 


: |at it each time with my rifle. As soon as 1 went over the | 
camped at the old mill near the outlet of Rangeley Lake. At | ; y © S000 a6 5 went. aver sie 


tell about catching a decr upon the tines of a hay-fork as the | 


| the bayonet affixed to a pole, and some of the latter weapons | 


| lived there, nearly forty ycars ago, but small game was very | 


Our plan is this: Secure a large stuffed owl. Fasten this | 


that both should shoot together, at a point just back of the | the great horned owl is the best crow decoy, although they 
shoulder, Ito givethe word. They walked up to within twenty |. will come to others, such as the barred owl. We have’also 
yards, took deliberate aim, I gave the word, one! two! three! | used a stuffed hawk as a decoy, but with less success. For 
both rifles cracked simultaneously. We stood a few seconds | crow shooting we use, in a 12-gauge gun, 3drs. of Hazard’s 
expecting to see him fall, but two bullets had no effect on him | duck No. 3, with 1oz. No. 6 shot. 

apparently. The men said they would load their guns for A Brooklyn correspondent sends us this account of a trip 


fear he might start and get further from the lake before he | in company with Mr. Chas. Sargood, a taxidermist of that 
fell. When the rifles were loaded he showed no signs of | city: “ 
giving up, so they concluded they must have missed the We took the 8:10 A. M. train for Rockaway Beach, getting 
heart by a few inches. This time they would make sure | off at Hamill’s finst landing and going toward Far Rock- 
work. So they both rested their guns against a tree and took | away, We anchored at one of the numerous haycocks on 


, Visiting sportsmen at a less cost than five dollars per poun 


the salt meadows, where my friend began operations. He 
took from “his basket @ nicely stufféd- crow and a bullock’s 
haslet; placing thése about twenty-five yards from our —- 
place, hé’set the crow in the attitude of ‘feeding. We had 
not long to wait before five crows spied‘ the decoy at his pre- 


~—se—= : tended feast, and they came circling around us, which we 
Those days are passed. We don’t hunt moose in Maine in | stopped with four well-directéd shots from our breech-loaders, 


killing three.” In fifteen or twenty minutes along came three 
more, which we served in the same way; and so it continued 
all day, we killing thirty-nine crows and five hawks. I had 
a good time and plenty of fun, the salt Hay keeping us warm 
and comfortable. We went down again yesterday, but Lwas 
not so anxious this time about loading my cartridges with 
No. 4 shot, as the time before my friend: used No. 8, and he 
killed the most birds. We killed twenty-one crows and seven 
hawks. By keeping well hid we killed-the majority of these 
birds as they circled over our heads at a distance of not over 
twenty-five yards, One of the hawks we killed was a very 
large redtail, and he had in his crop the body of a chicken, 
which must have weighed considerably over a pound when 
alive. He had eaten it, feathers and all. 

My friend Sargood has been to Rockaway about a dozen 
times this winter, and he has killed over two hundfed crows 
and nearly fifty hawks. He makes skins of the crows, for 
which he has a ready sale during the summer. 

I have read the opinions of your different correspondents 
in reference ‘‘to the enemies of game birds,” in which crows 
and hawks are both classed; so J write this to show how to 
get rid of a number of these birds, besides having'a day’s fun. 

EFLACTEM. 


MAINE SPORTSMEN’S CONVENTION. 


N the annual report of Commissioner of Fisheries and 

Game of the State of Maine, Mr. Stanley suggests that 

the sportsmen of Maine should take concerted action in the 

interest of game. The plan isa sensible one. We hope to 

see it carried out. That portion of Mr. Stanley’s report which 
relates to game is given below: 

‘‘When the power of the Commissioners of Fisheries was 
extended to include game, no increased salary was provided 
| for doubling the amount of work and duty, already sufficiently 
onerous; when the power of fish wardens was extended to 
game, no increased provision was made for their pay. The 
law dictates that the pay of fish wardens shall be fixed by 
the Governor and Council, provided that the sum paid all the 
wardens shall not exceed fifteen hundred dollars. The war- 
dens are appointed by the Governor and Council. Not even 
a reference of their qualifications to the Commissioners who 
| are to use them to enforce the laws of the department is re- 
quired. 
| “There are now over sixty wardens on our list, and this 
provision of fifteen hundred dollars, if equally divided among 
them, would afford a salary of twenty-five dollars apiece. 
Game wardens have no salaries provided for them at all; 
they are expected to be sustained by erlthusiam alone in 
| game protection; to abandon home and the occupations 
that sive bread to their families and go forth to the forest 
| for the reward of one half the penalties they may obtain from 
captured and convicted law-breakers, and the soul-stirring 
privilege of shooting at sight any dog they may discover 
chasing deer. 

“It is a disgrace to our State. We would suggest that a 
congress of sportsmen be called from all parts of the State, 
and that they should organize and, after a thorough discus; 
sion of the whole subject, choose a committee to draft a code 
| of fish and game laws to be submitted to the next Legislature 
| for enactment. The Commissioners should be left entirel 

unembarrassed in the matter. It is their duty to enforce such 

laws as the people, through their Legislature, give them, with- 

out being liable to the charge of having favored this or that 
| enactment, 
“It has been the experience of the Commissioners that, 
| whenever called upon before a committee of the Legislature to 
favor or oppose the passage of any particular law, the defeated 
party has always opposed. the appropriation for the Commis- 
sion, and made it a matter of personal animosity against the 
objects of the department. 

‘‘We are always ready to give counsel and make general 
suggestions, but the people should give active personal protec 
| tion to the fish and game of their locality, and go into the 
| Legislature and insist upon proper protective laws where forest 
and stream are being impoverished by abuse. 

‘‘Wecannot too forcibly impress upon our brother sportsmen 
the necessity of taking this matter in hand at once. Let the 
whole subject be discussed exhaustively. As the law now 
| stands on our statutes, it is almost impossible to make out a 
| case of hunting deer with dogs; there seems an inherent absur- 
| dity in laws which permit weapons for the destruction of game 
| to be taken into our forests by parties at a season when it is 

unlawful to kill the game, and then expect wardens to follow 
up each party to discover infractions of the law. 

“There are no beasts of prey in our forests that a pistol would 
not be an ample defence from, if ever required to be used at 
all. Again, why should hounds be allowed to be taken into 

| our forests when their use is forbidden by law? 

“The great money value of the fish and game to our State 

| should make it a subject of fostering care and protective 

| legislation. We append an item taken from a Portland 
paper: 

‘Tn conversation with one of the officers of one of our 
banks Friday, the statement was made that few people have 

| any idea of the amount of money left in Maine by summer 
visitors who visit our watcring places and country resorts. 
He said that up to six weeks ago it was difficult for a bank in 
Portland to get many large bills, and the payrolls of various 
companies required an active ‘‘shinning round” to secure the 
necessary amounts in fives and tens to meet them, in addition 
to those of their regular customers. Since that time, however, 
bills have been a glut in the bank, and the deposits have in- 











| cluded many large-sized bills. This great increase is due to 


the summer visitors to Maine. Their money focuses in the 
Portland banks, and this officer’s bank four weeks ago for- 
warded $60,000 in bills to New York; two weeks later $30,- 
000, and Friday $50,000 more, or $140,000 in six weeks, and 
this bank is but one of six in Portland.’ 

‘It is a legitimate subject to be discussed by our Legislature, 
as to how this important crop or product of our forests and 
streams can be most profitably managed for the State’s inter- 
ests. So soon as our trout fishery opens in the spring, all our 
best localities are infested by men fishing for market. We do 
not know what their net return may be from Boston, but there 
is one fact staring us in the face—that these men bring noth- 


| ing into the State of value, and that every pound of trout is 


five dollars taken from the State. We do not believe that 
there is a pound of trout taken at Moosehead or Rangeley y 









































































With our forests and fields it is the same with the products of 
game. Remember, we speak of our own sportsmen as. well as 
our summer visitors from abroad. Maine furnishes a large 
number, and they spend their money freely on our field 
sports. 

Peat the products of our forests and our inland waters can be 
made to yield more than one hundred fold when consumed 
on our own soil, than when mercilessly slaughtered under 
our present system, should not our Legislature protect our 
own State’s interests, -by forbidding the exportation of both 
our — fishes and game? 

‘‘The point to be considered is how to make the most of 
this great State’s interest. We hope the citizens of Maine 
will carefully consider this question. The present killing of 
game for exportation is mostly in the hands of poachers, and 
a comparatively small and inconsiderable class at that. As 
at present carried on, it is of not the slightest benefit to the 
State. It has inevitably led to the utter destruction of the 
fish and game in every State where it has been permitted. 
The experience of other States has been that it has always 
bred up a class of citizens that have cost the State more for 
the punishment of vice and crime than they have earned to- 
ward their own support. 

“It is manifest injustice to the —_ at large of the State, 
that property that belongs equally to all, and to be enjoyed 
by all as a healthful diversion, should be monopolized by a 
small and undeserving class to the great pecuniary loss of the 
State at large. 

“‘Systematic depredations have been for several years car- 
ried on upon our moose, during the deep snow and crust of 
the early spring months, by the combined operations of Maine 
poachers with Bt. Francis and other Indians from the Provin- 
ces, At a period when moose and other skins cannot be safely 
brought to our markets, they are exchanged for furs salable 
here, while the moose, deer and caribou hides are carried into 
New Brunswick, and from there find their way into the hands 
of dealers here. This was extensively carried on at the time 
it was unlawful to kill a moose in the State of Maine under a 
fine of one hundred dollars. 

‘‘Now that the protection of our game has been placed in 
the charge of the Fish Commissioners, we earnestly beg that 
means and the laws to enable us to use them, may be given 
us by the Legislature to summarily break up this nefarious 
traffic, and destroy the present school for fraud and rascality 
which the present wretched system of leaving our fish 
and game at the mercy of a small class of poachers, fosters. 

“We would suggest that a law be passed placing a bounty 
of twenty-five cents per head upon the destruction of hawks 
and owls. The money value of the poultry killed by these 
birds will far exceed that of all the sheep killed by bears and 
dogs, to say nothing of the havoc made upon wild ducks, 
partridges and insectivorous birds. We think that imprison- 
ment should be added to the penalty for netting wild ducks 
and for netting our fresh water fishes.” 


street 


THAT PERENNIAL GROUSE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

As the subject of wing-shooting vs. treeing and shooting 
ruffed grouse on the ground is being discussed in Forest 
AND STREAM, I will ‘‘rise to remark” that I shoot them on the 
wing, on the ground and out of trees; and consider each and 
all three ways sportsmanlike when done in the way that I do 
it. Now, boys on our side of the house, don’t hold up your 
hands in horror and say ‘‘ ‘Ramrod,’ I did not suppose that 

ou were a pot-hunter.” I do not consider m sel as such, 

ut let me explain. I have no dogs to sell and do not train 
or break dogs; I have no axe to grind, and do not wish to 
obtain a free ‘‘ad.” in Forest AND StrEAM. I will not 
murder a ruffed grouse in any way, shape or manner; and 
will not kill one in any way that does not require nerve and 
skill to accomplish the feat. I do not wish to boast of skill, 
and will onl - that I am a fair shot on the wing with the 
shotgun, and a fair shot at game with the rifle. If I start out 
hunting with my ten-gauge double-barrel and see a grouse on 
the ground, do you think that I would shoot it there? No, sir, 
not I; I would just as soon shoot a hen in the barnyard or a 
calf in the pasture—there would be just as much skill in one 
as the other, and consequently just as much sport. My idea 
is that skill and sport are twin brothers and go hand in hand 
together. If Iam out hunting squirrels with my little rifle and 
I see a grouse in a tree or on the ground, do you think that I 
would decapitate him? I certainly would, if possible, and 
consider it as much of a feat as it is to down one on the wing 
in cover. And right here let me say, that when we wing 
shots speak of ‘‘mowing brush” to kill our birds, we do not 
pretend to perform anything impossible, such as cutting limbs 
off as large as your wrist or killing birds a mile away, and 
when some of our readers complain that the timber is so 
heavy that they cannot kill their birds on the wing and have 
to tree them in order to get them at all, then shoot them with 
a bullet, and do for decency’s sake have it said that there was 
some skilled sport about it somewhere. For what skill is 
there in shooting any game “‘settin’,” with an old kicking, bel- 
lowing shotgun? (I have great contempt for the shotgun for 
anything except flying or running shots) for any man can do 
that whether he has practice or not. 

Is it any satisfaction to shoot a chipmunk on the wall with 
5drs. powder and iozs. of shot, twenty yards distant? I 
think I can hear you say that you certainly fail to see how it 
is. I have done it hours at a time with a rifle ball and en- 
joyed the sport very much, too. Why? I did not want to 
pot them for dinner, I could not sell them in market, the 
were doing me no damage, and I was not particularly blood- 
thirsty. But when I could pick one in the head off-hand, I 
felt that I had accomplished a feat that I was proud of, and 
one that I would not be ashamed to have any man witness. 
It has been many years since I have shot a grouse out of a 
tree with a shotgun, and it will be many more before I will 
“‘pot shoot” a game bird. Now, my boys, if yourdo not be- 
lieve in wing-shooting, just try it, and if you miss, try again; 
keep trying, and my word for it you will soon find that those 
“‘great stories” about killing flying birds are not half as big 
a bugbear as you imagined them to be. When a bird is fly- 
ing he presents nearly twice the size that he does when he is 
sitting, and when his wings are extended he exposes his most 
vulnerable parts that his wings cover when sitting. Of course 
we expect to be ridiculed more or less by a certain class of so- 
called sportsmen, when we truthfully tell about some of our 
gunning trips, but we have the satisfaction of knowing that 
we have killed our birds in a manly and sportsmanlike man- 
ner, and are not ashamed to look other sportsmen in the face; 
and if they ask, ‘‘All shot on the wing?” we can answer yes 
without that little uneasiness inside our breasts that we might 
have if we should stammer out anything to convey the idea 
that they were, or we should truthfully answer no. 
is there'a’ man that will dispute that Captain Bogardus, 


‘ 


_kill ‘‘ten out of six,” and ‘‘ 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


on July 8, 1881, at New York, stood aor: yards from the 
trap and killed 99 out of 100 pigeons and dropped the other 
out of bounds? Yet if we tell about shooting a few grouse 
on the wing, there are someswho do not credit a word we say, 
but tell us that our shooting “looks well on paper” when we 
iike to have them go in the worst 
places.” . 
We will excuse ‘‘Octo’s” two birds, but please let him not 
do it again. Has not ‘Look East” a few more words that 
he can write for us? He has hit the nail squarely on the 
head. ‘Mark West” also, has done nobly; and last, but by 
no means least, I will say to ‘“Ruffed Grouse,” give me your 
hand and we willshake on that same grand old motto, ‘“Take 
no sitting shots” with a shotgun. . Iron RAMROD. 
SoMERVILLE, Mass. 


MUZZLE vs. BREECH-LOADERS. 


\ {ANY years ago I took a Sharps carbine (22-inch barrel, I 
1 think), and took the grooves out, finishing as a breech- 
loading shotgun. After several months of experiment, I 
contrived a muslin-shell cartridge that would burst about 
twenty yards away; and after further experiments, one that 
wae Canet about thirty yards away. I had no difficulty 
about preparing them so that they would burst within five or 
six yards after leaving the gun. I also made a rifle barrel 
precisely like the present ‘‘auxiliary” barrel, except that it ex- 
tended entirely through the shot barrel. Being undecided 
about some minor details, I went to the Sharps factory at 
Hartford, and had the finishing touches put on under the di- 
rection of their accomplished foreman, Mr. Lawrence. I _ 
pared for this tiny rifle the old style linen-shell cartridge, 
then in use by the a Company, and their regulation 
shape conical projectile. I also made a muzzle-loading coni- 
cal projectile, with square-cut or punch-point, and also a 
round bullet. After a large number of tests I could find no 
perceptible difference in accuracy or penetration between the 
muzzle and breech conical projectiles. On a still day, I 
could, and did repeatedly plant ten consecutive shots in a 
10-inch target at 200 yards, and with the common, coarse 
army sights. With but seventeen grains weight of Hazard 
F. G. powder, it would drive these minute conical projec- 
tiles through six one-inch pine boards and half through the 
seventh. The same charge would drive the round balls 
through four of the boards and out of sight into the fifth. Up 
to about fifty yards, the round ball was as accurate as 
the conical, but no more so, while, at from 100 yards and 
upwards, the round ball was not sufficiently accurate for small 
game. Taking this combined breech-loading gun with its 
culiarly prepared (home-made) cartridges, it was the best 
for small game of any that I ever used, and I killed more 
game with the same number of shots than with any other 
n. Iscarcely missed a ruffed grouse, no matter how sud- 
a the snap-shot, because of the short barrel. I will inclose 
muzzle impressions that you may see the exact calibres of 
both shot and rifle barrel. Mitton P. PIERCE. 
WenonaH, N. J. : 





In your issue of Jan. 12th, the article headed ‘‘The Rifle of 
the Future,” attracted my attention at once, from the fact 
that I have made rifles and rifle-shooting a study for years, 
and for a long time thought just as the author of the men- 
tioned article does, that is, that a rifle loaded at the muzzle 
with a bullet patched with greased linen was far superior to 
any breech-loader made in point of accuracy; but I know 
better now. The breech-loading rifle, used as it should be, 
where accuracy is the object, will beat the muzzle-loader 
every time, at any distance, from one hundred feet to-one 
thousand yards, or further if you like. Nothing but the 
proverbial zeal of a young convert could tempt me to “‘pitch 
into” an old veteran writer and sportsman like T. 8. Van 
Dyke, but as the old saying is, ‘‘you can learn something 
from every fool,” perhaps even a Van Dyke may get a new 
idea from me. 

In the article mentioned, the author lays great stress upon 
the fact that the bullet gets jammed out of shape in its pas- 
sage from the shell into the rifling of the barrel. This 
trouble, with the naked or canahued bullet, and the — 
of the patch in the use of the ae straight paper-patche 
bullet is, as he says, the cause of wild shooting in the breech- 
loader. Now, what surprises me is, that a rifleman of the 
experience and ingenuity displayed by Mr. Van Dyke, should 
have allowed so small a matter to bother him a moment; it 
certainly did not me, for as soon as I found out what the 
trouble was, the ~~ suggested itself to me at once. It 
is this: Have your bullet the right size and temper, and 
place it in the grooved barrel and not in the chamber; then, 
when the powder explodes, the bullet is upset, filling the 

ooves, and does not injure its shape in the least, and it 
eaves the gun in just as perfect a condition as it does the 
swedge, only a little shorter, and if the gun is a good one 
from which it is fired, you will have a bullet whose flight 
will be not only as true, but truer than a bullet fired from a 
muzzle-loader (and put down with a greased linen patch) at 
short range, while at long range the muzzle-loader would not 
stand a ghost of a chance. If Mr. Van i doubts this, 
let him try it. Take a good Remington or Sharps, with the 
shells for which the gun was chambered; weigh out as much 
powder as the shells will hold, get every charge alike, fill 
the shells full, putting on a thin cut wad that will come 
flush with the end of the shell. Now, wipe the gun clean 
and dry; use no lubricator, put the patched bullet into the 
chamber first and then push it into place with the loaded 
shell. Care must be taken that the bullet is neither 
too large nor too small, but just right, and patched with thin 
patch paper, and it must also be just the right hardness. 
This bullet, if shot into a snowbank, can be dug out in just 
as perfect a condition as when it left the muzzle of the gun. 
Now take the best muzzle-loader you can find, load with a 
cloth patch, and shoot that into the snow, and when you find 
it compare it with the other, and you will find it disfigured 
much the worse of the two, from the fact that the ves 
of the muzzle-loader are cut deeper than those of the breech- 
loader. In fact you may take out the breech-pin of the 
muzzle-loader, oa push a cloth-patched bullet clean through, 
and not fire it at all, and the bullet that has been fired from 
the breech-loader will be the most perfect of the two. It is 
a self-evident fact that, other things being equal, the bullet 
that leaves the gun in the most perfect shape will have the 
truest flight, and my experience for the last six years all goes 
to strengthen my conviction that the breech-loading rifle, 
handled as it should be, where accuracy and not rapidity of 
fire is the object, will beat the best muzzle-loader in_exist- 
ence. The gun I have used for the last nine years is a Sharps 
breech mechanism, and Remington barrel, .44 cal., 18-inch 
twist, globe and peep sights, weight of gun 16lbs. 11oz., 


Where | length of barrel 32 inches. Ste ee een eens 
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eastern New York. The first time I ever pone it 
muzzle-loading target rifles was at Copake Iron Works, N. 
Y., at turkeys. e distance was 100 rods; there were 
thirteen rifles at work on the ground, several heavier than 
my gun, and using telescopic sights. We took turns in 
shooting; twelve turkeys were killed, and my killed 
eight of them, and two of the others were killed with a little 
aynard, that being the only breech-loader on the ground 
except mine. I attended, among other shoots, one at Mid - 
ton, N. Y. The prizes to be shot for were a gold watch, a 
telescope, and turkeys. My gun won the telescope, and five 
out of the seven turkeys killed; distance 160 r I could 
not get them to go in for the watch, so that was not shot for. 
The rifles used were all muzzle-loaders, except mine and a 
small Remington sporting rifle. Homer Fisher, of New York 
city, was there with his pet long-range muzzle-loader, and 
several members of a club that has its headquarters at Croton 
Falls, N. Y., styled, I believe, ‘““‘The N. Y. State Rifle 
Association.” They used heavy muzzle-loading telescopic- 
sighted rifles, and in their club contests the guns are fired 
from a complicated machine called a rest, that has about as 
much mechanism to it as an engine lathe; the gun is not held 
against the shoulder at all, but is brought to bear on the 
target by looking through the telescopic sights, and setting 
the gun by means of set screws; then they would rise up, 
watch their wind-flags, (of which each member would have 
from three to a dozen) and when they blew out just so far, 
touch the hair-trigger. Such shooting is to me a farce, but I 
am willing that those that like that style of shooting should 
enjoy it. I was at a meeting of the above mentioned club, 
held at Dover Plains, N. Y. I can’t give the date, but it was 
about three years ago, when a Mr. Joseph Brinton, of Lake- 
ville, Conn., beat their best shots ten and one-fourth inches 
on a thirty shot string at forty rods; he used a 15-lbs. gun of 
the same make as mine, loaded at the breech, in the manner 
that I have described, using globe and peep sights, and no 
wind flags, while his opponents used muzzle-loaders heavier 
than Brinton’s gun, and rests that cost half as much to build 
as their guns, telescope sights, and each man had a row of 
wind flags from his gun to the target. A more crestfallen 
set of menI never saw than they were when Joe quietly 
pocketed the first prize and we bade them good day. 

For four or five years Brinton and myself followed turkey- 
shooting, during the fall and winter months, wherever we 
could hear of a match, and during the whole time we were 
neither of us beaten by a muzzle-loader (except once, and 
then that gun only got one more turkey than we did) and we 
shot no more times than they did and sometimes not as 
much. Now, I don’t want it understood that I think that a 
breech-loading rifle using naked bullets, or even patched 
bullets, if loaded and handled in a careless or slovenly man- 
ner, will compete successfully with a good muzzle-loader for 
accuracy, for it will not. The crust of burned powder at 
the mouth of the chamber must in every case be all removed, 
and the bullet in no case left partly in the shell. I have done 
as Mr. Van Dyke suggested, and have tried my gun loaded 
from both breech and muzzle, and have always had the best 
success when loaded at the breech. I have owned a good 
many muzzle-loading guns, both shot-guns and rifles, and I 
would not take one as a gift and be obliged to use it. I 
would as soon think of going back to the old Culverin. 
I would swedge and patch my own bullets. They are alloyed 
with one ounce of tin to a pound of lead. They are of the 
Hepburne shape, and weigh 588 grains, and I send them 
along with 100 grains of powder. 

One word about factory-made ammunition. I have used 
considerable of it, and I never saw any that I would use at 
a turkey shoot, to say nothing of using it ina match. You 
can’t get our long-range experts to use it; they are using 
cartridges loadedyby themselves, and in the manner I have 
described, and they do about as good shooting as is done. 
I hope that Mr. Van Dyke will go to experimenting and see 
what the breech-loader is capable of. E. A. PALMER. 

Buatir, Neb. 


It is well known that there is a lack of uniformity in both the 
calibres of and the ammunition for our American made rifles. 
Consequently, one owning a rifle should come to no hast 
conclusion as to the kind of ammunition best suited to his 
rifle, but must keep trying until suited, which, allow me to 
add, has not been the result in my case. I have a .38-cal. 
Whitney central-fire, using the ordinary extra long cartridge, 
30-inch barrel, rifled one turn in twenty-four inches, while 
the bullet cast in the molds furnished with rifle is much too 
tight, thereby impairing its accuracy and rendering it un- 
pleasant to use. in vainly trying to find the right bullet I 
have made the following discovery: That either the shell is 
.387, or the .388 patched for the Ballard is nearly .40 with 
patch, and plump .39 without. Also, the .88 Maynard is .39, 
while the Maynard .35 is really too large to enter the shel! 
without trimming. Now, some one is evidently at fault 
either the makers of the rifle or of the ammunition. I have 
tried several other makes of like goods, including those of U 
M. C., and also W. R. A. Co., and find a difference even in 
these supposed standard makers. Therefore, in my case, ] 
must get some local gunsmith to make a mold for me, in 
order to do satisfactory work. 

Now, what we want isa standard size of either calibre; 
and if any is above the standard size, give it its true meas- 
urement. By using factory ammunition supposed to be all 
right, but proving otherwise, many a good rifle has been con- 
demned. We must not rely too much upon factory ammu- 
nition, but buy the shells, either primed or otherwise, 
load them with the brand of powder best suited to our own 
case, thereby getting ammunition on which we can rely, and 
in a measure compelling the manufacturers to make more 





satisfactory goods both as regards material and size. 
For loadin find the lollowing rule: ‘‘ Pour an even 
charger of powder through the loading tube, which tool 


eve rifleman should use, into the shell beneath— 
causing it to pack enough below the mouth of the shell to ad- 
mit the base of the bullet.” ‘‘I find in practice that as 
results may be attained without the loading tube, but taking 
more than enough, by pouring it through the tube into the 
charge cup, then striking the top, we have almost exactly 
even charges—at least the results proved such to be the 
case ” 


Now, as to experience with round balls, I find 100 to the 
pound, or OOO shot just fit the .38-cal. shell. I load with 
the usual charge of rifle C. G., leaving enough room 
for one lubricator and one-half of the ball; crimp enough to 
hold the ball. In adjusting sights from a fixed rest, I have 
grouped five balls so close that a dime would cover them at 
forty yards., and at thirty rods have put four consecutive 
balls into a space four by six inches, which is good enough for 


all purposes. 
There are in this vicinity three Sharps rifles, cal. .40, rifled 
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I would like to ask Mr. Van Dyke if a breech-loading rifle 
will not shoot steady at fifty yards, how it can do close work 
at 200 or 300 yards against a muzzle-loader that will shoot 
yards, if it is loaded properly and sights 
raised according to the distance? My experience has been 
that a rifle that did not shoot steady at short range would not 
at long range. It might make a centre shot occasionally, but 
that would be all chance in my estimation. I agree with Mr. 
Van Dyke as to the myzzle-loader being the most accurate at 
fifty yards, but go still further to even 300 yards, and that a 
patch can be made so as to load a conical ball as true from 


exact at fifty 


the muzzle as those set in shells for the breech-loader’s use. 


But the query is to me, how it is that if the ball from the 


* 


braech-loader gets out of exact range at fifty yards, how it 
agree with the above 


gets back in range at 300 yards. Ia 
as to the use of round balls at short range. F. J. 
Guen’s Fats, N. Y. 


THAT WONDERFUL SHOTGUN. 


¢¢ [) YRNE” does not wish to be discourteous, but there are 

some things that are told of as happening in this 
world that neither he nor any one else can refer to justly 
without showing somewhat of discourtesy. Therefore in 
calling attention to the wonderful score made in ‘“‘A Record 


of Deer Shooting” in your issue of Feb. 2, 1882, by Rev. 


Geo. W. Baines, Jr., of blank city, (if the reverend gentle- 
man’s city had been given I would have written directly to 


him) in the Choctaw 


ation, I fear that I may eo personal 
offence to its writer. Ifso I cannot help it. My 


excuse is, 


and will be, that I am an industrious seeker out of facts and 


the best guns, and am willing to expend a good deal of time 


and money and to travel a good ways to get the proof of 
which is the best shotgun to kill deer neatly with, or even to 


see a gun that will perform what this Baker gun is solemn] 
declared to have done. 
the ten-bore three-barreled 


to kill a deer every time, so that it can be bagged or “hung 


up” at a distance of thirty-five measured yards without a 
failure—it would be a very efficient gun with which to 
stalk deer. But that our friend’s ten-bore Baker gun, or se 


other ten-bore shotgun, will perform the work that the re 


ing of Mr. Baine’s note conveys to the reader, ‘‘Byrne” does 
not believe, and never will believe, until he sees the same 


kind of work done. Not that ‘“‘Byrne” wishes to say bluntly 
that the gentleman has given us purposely an untruthful 
record, but that he has made a mistake in the length of the 
Choctaw yard, or some other way, for his note conveys the 
meaning explicitly that there were all the shots fired at deer 
on this hunt. 


‘‘Byrne” does not dispute that out of several dozens or 


hundreds of shots fired at deer at varying distances such 
effective shots as this record shows could be gathered possi- 
bly, but barely possibly. ‘‘Byrne” will give two thousand 
dollars for a gun that will make a record such as a person 
would gather from this article, namely: the seven consecu- 
tive shots. ‘‘Byrne” will pay very high wages for exhibition 
purposes for the man that can steady the gun well enough to 
make this record to go along with the gun. ‘‘Byrne” will 
put up turkeys so long as he is young enough to carry them, 
and let Mr. Baines or any one else shoot at them with his ten- 
bore gun for ten cents a shot, seventy-five yards, and give 
him every turkey he kills, or give two dollars per bird and 
keep the dead turkeys if the shooter fears he will get too 
much meat, and he may use any load or any sort or size of 
loose shot he wishes. ‘‘Byrne” will put up chickens at 
eight -seven yards, at five cents a shot, for him to shoot at 
with No. 6 shot, and give the chicken and two dollars for 
each one killed. For the rifle-barrel of this wonderful gun 
‘“‘Byrne” will put up deer, or their effigy, at distances 
ranging from 125 to 173 yards, for one dollar a shot, and 
give ten dollars for every shot that would ‘‘hang up meat,” 
the shots to be made off-hand, hunter style, in the woods, and 
out bounds allowed for the deer to run after being hit one 
hundred yards. ‘‘Byrne” feels so confident that he can 
double in pattern and force any that your correspondent can 
make with his ten-bore gun with his five-bore gun bored 
especially for buckshot, that he will undertake to do it for 
one hundred consecutive shots for one dollar a shot, each 
gun to be loaded with loose ammunition as the owner pleases, 
or any sized shot. Yet ‘‘Byrne” believes that the recently 
made guns of the make alluded to are among the very best 
shooting guns of their gauge made anywhere, a well made 
and very good bargain at the prices they are sold for, 
and he is also well aware that the five-bore single-barrel 
muzzle-loading gun that he has used here this winter will 
not make anywhere. near such a score as Mr. Baines’ reads, 
yet he is not afraid to make the above challenges, or to shoot 
them or to have them shot. , 

I was told by the agent at Little Rock, Arkansas, about 
four months ago, that these three-barreled guns would per- 
form just such wonders as the Rev. Mr. Baines’ records that 
his has done, or in other records that ‘they would kill a 
deer dead in his tracks every time, 75 to 100 yards.” That 
was exactly the kind of a gun I wanted to get to hunt with 
here this winter. But so confident was I that no sho in 
the world would do it with loose ammunition, that [ ques- 
tioned closely as to how he would load, and found that he 
meant that they would do this wonderful work loaded in 
in just that way with loose shot. I then told him that I 
thought I had a shotgun with me in the city that would put 
four times as many buckshot in a thirty-inch circle, fort 
yards, as any ten-bore Baker gun that he could produce. He 
‘flared up,” “talked big, told me to bring in my gun,” that 

‘such a thing was impossible,” he ‘‘was ready to shoot any- 
time,” etc. Three days afterwards, when I brought in my 
gun, there were too many ifs in the way on his part to get ui 
a match. For fear I have made a mistake right here, Twill 
explain that it was in the gunshop that has the agency of 
the Baker gun, being a stranger, I cannot sa 
passed between me and the agent himself, or the proprietor. 
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inches, the owners of which are wing 


twist has nothing to do with the de 
flections of the ball (as ‘“D. H. 8.” ‘infers from the wee 
the ball D. H. S. uses is too ae ee che will, ae ving ie 







































‘“‘Byrne” has repeatedly said that if 
ker gun can be bored so as to 
shoot buckshot reasonably well—by reasonably well I mean 
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It is possible, and even probable, that I would have been beaten | secured the promise of all persons mentioned to give the 
if we had shot, but I thought not, and my money was ready | Forest anp Stream a full account of their delightful trip 
to back my belief. through Southern Florida. I will some time in future give a 
“Byrne” has traveled many a mile and spent a good deal of | description of some of my many wanderings and adventures 
money in visiting these men — can hit a silver dollar — in Southern Florida myself.—Aveust TINE. 
time off-hand with a rifle 75 yards, but has never been so fortu- —_—_————__—_ 
nate as to find one whdcould place ten consecutive balls at| New Hampsarre Game Law.—The gett game law 
that distance in that way that could be covered with a coffee- | Of New Hampshire makes the open peeps _ eer, a 
cup saucer, let alone the dollar. He is very anxious to see | 20d caribou from Sept. 1 to Dec. 1, and makes it pas 0 
such a feat performed. He has put up chickens sixty-five | capture alive, as well as to kill any during close time. Gray 
ards for fifteen to twenty duck hunters with good choke- | Squirrels are also protected until Sept. 1; and rabbit-shooting 
re duck guns to shoot at, they to load as they pleased, with changed from Oct. 1 to Sept. 1, so that with the exception of 
the privilege of shooting so long as they wished for five cents | Woodcock, ducks and upland plover, pr a te be shot in 
a shot, they to have every chicken they hit hard enough so | August, all shooting begins Sept. 1, and there is no — 
that it could be gathered if it was a duck, and the result was, | for any one taking a gun into the woods before that oe 
that when ‘‘the boys” had fired forty-seven shots they had | Shooting young ruffed grouse under the pretence that he is 
bagged three chickens. These chickens were placed ae after gray squirrels.—SaM. WEBBER. 
on a smooth greensward, yet these same men would te “he ae ge Nae) ‘ 
ou frankly that their guns caaae kill a duck, a very much |, ene > LD ee ~ = a, rs ee = . 
ne bird to kill, ‘seventy-five or eighty yards every time.” | 2®5 ® Tevolulonary relic ee ee . 


. ‘ 2. és + 9? was made by his grandfather, at the age of eighteen, then 
I write these remarks in the same spirit thet “Skeptic” does a soldier in the revolutionary war, from the horn of an ox 


on eighteen, of the same issue, which Mr. Baine’s article : : ' 
a ae “Old Time Pistol Shots,” and your editorial remarks, por apace — ae aa a pedicchecee = 
‘Pistol Scores.” Not tomake any one appear to be willfully un- dees of fortifications, buildin shi $s, Weapons, etc., and 
truthful nor to make any one mad, but to try and keep sports- Gh Soltncatinn tmeeiietion- oo — 
men within the bounds of reason, even when writing fiction— ‘Daniel * Parke # his ® horn: Roxbury, 1778 
and I willingly admit ere drop a little “or — ®| \iberty or death.” «Dis : y; h 
r hunt, to make a point, or to its interest, but always “age ca a ia aia : 
ae d keep within ane bounds of reason or possibilities. a horn is evidently in just as good condition as it ever 
Then, to sum up, if Mr. Baine made twenty to fifty shots : wit 
from which these seven were chosen as examples to show the HigHianp Park, Inu.—Feb. 13, 1882.—The first flock 
power of the gun all can believe him, and “Byron” will con-| of pigeons seen by myself was a week ago, and since then 
sider this gun nothing wonderful at all,but yet good. Butifhe| they have been coming very fast. Both blucbirds and 
means as his article reads, that these were seven consecutive | robins are here, and the Chicago markets are full of ducks 
shots, and intends to say, and seeks to make us believe, that | and geese. I have not seen so mild weather and so much of it 
his gun will make that kind of a record right along, | in February since 1864, and that was in the latter part of the 
“Byrne,” for one, will place himself on record that he be-| month. In that year snipe were found by myself on the 
lieves such a score is absolutely among the impossibilities, | Illinois River, on March 4th. On two different occasions 
will place it alongside of the story of Dr. Weatherly, “‘killing | since I have been living here my dogs have treed woodchuck. 
nine turkeys at 120 yards with a Smith & Wesson ordinary | Once, in a giant oak, the woodchuck only ascended to the 
five-inch, five-shot pistol, killing four out of five shots, as | first limb, but in the other case he took to a tree so tall and 
wind, simple wind. __ | slender that two of us were unable to shake him out.—HARRY 
“Byrne” has very carefully targeted the best make of Smith | Hunrrr. 
& Wesson .38-cal. pistol, a fine shooting weapon, that over- ree aie 
shot four inches at fifteen steps, with “thirty-eight long” | ADrRoNDAcK LaNnps.—Before now, we have suggested the 
cartridges, seventy-five yards, measured yards, and found the | need of action on the part of the State of New York to care 
fall of the ball to be, when aimed exactly, as when it over- | for the Adirondack park, the magnificent but unappreciated 
shot four inches at fifteen feet, and I guess that a ball aimed | property of the State—unappreciated because a gross, sordid 
with this same pistol in the same way at 120 yards away, | disposition to turn it all to money fails to get satisfaction; 
would be found to strike twelve feet under the mark. Again, | and we are in hearty accord with an editorial of the Utica 
“Byrne” don’t believe that it is within the possibilities for | Herald’s which expands a suggestion made by Governor 
Dr. Weatherly or any other man to find a pistol with a five- | Cornell into the advice that the Legis!ature put a stop to the 
inch barrel that when firmly placed, practicaly immovable, | stupid sale of Adirondack lands and set to work to save or 
and one shot fired from it and a turkey placed where that | restore the forests. Any citizen of the State, furnished with 
ball hit, will place five balls in succession near enough that | the average amount of information, is aware that no one buys 
spot to kill four turkeys out of five, or two out of five. a tract of Adirondack timber land save to denude it of trees 
“Byrne” believes that it is within the possibilities for a | and surrender it again. While money-grasping vandals may 
man to place ten consecutive shots off-hand with a rifle, | be eager to ruin this fine piece of scenery, the State of New 
seventy-five yards, that could all be covered with a saucer, | York — to be able to refuse the petty revenue it derives 
and that there may be a few men that can do it, or even do | by sacrificing so much beauty and natural wealth. There is 
better, but he has not been so fortunate as to see one shoot | n0t a county in the Northern part of the State that is not 
that could do it, even with a dead rest. He has often been | pecuniarily interested in keeping the Adirondack park an 
able to get within twenty-five or thirty miles of the man who | attractive and delightful resort. The forest supply, science 
can hit a silver dollar every time, seventy-five yards off-hand, | Shows, is intimately associated with the amount of yearly 
but he always dissolves into very fine mist on his nearer ap- | Tainfall; while, as the Hera/d reminds us all, ‘‘we need these 
proach. BYRNE. waters if we are to preserve our canal system,” and, of 
CrockettT’s Buurr, Ark. course, the’ lakes are dependent on the rainfall. Let the 
=e , ._ | Legislature make haste to stay the destruction of the public 
SouTHERN ILLINOIS AssociaTiIon.—A committee of this | forests.—Syracuse Standard. 
society have issued the following call: In July, 1881, there : ——— 
was organized in the city of Du Quoin, an association called| THe Onto TrovusLe.—Wauseon, O., Feb. 16.—EZiditor 
the ‘‘Southern Illinois Sportsmen’s Association,” having for | Forest and Stream: Examine the inclosed slip, and remember 
its objects the securing of proper legislation for the protec- | that this represents the intelligence of our game law makers. 
tion of game, birds and fish during the seasons when it is | The report is taken from a daily paper: ‘There was consid- 
improper to pursue or to kill them; the encouragement of | erable discussion this afternoon over Mr. Patterson’s bill to 
our citizens in their efforts to increase the varieties and num- | protect wild fowl in the State of Ohio, and providing a fine 
bers of our game birds and fish; and the organization and | and imprisonment for any man who hunts prairie chickens, 
encouragement of subordinate associations and clubs, for the | quail, duck and other birds otherwise than with the regular 
vigorous enforcement of all laws against the killing, sale, or | shoulder gun. Mr. Licey said he should vote against the 
shipment of any such game, birds or fish. This association | bill because he did not believe in hunters roaming at lar, 
is composed of individual members, and not of subordinate | over other people’s property and shooting wildly and ae 
clubs or associations. The membership fee is $1, annual | lessly around and destroying and maiming horses, cattle, etc. 
dues, $1 (payable in advance); and members are liable to an | Mr. Licey said that last fall some of these reckless, lawless 
assessment not to exceed $1 in any one year. All well-| hunters were on his premises, and seeing one of his fine 
disposed persons living in the State south of the Ohio and | heifers, remarked that it would make a fine mark to shoot 
pes Railroad, or in the tier of counties through which | at, and finally one shot at it and killed it, therefore he should 
said road passes, are cordially invited to come out and join | vote against the bill, as he did not want hunting at all. Mr. 
us, to the end that a strong organization for the protection of | Alexander moved to amend so as to include cows in the list 
game, etc., may be built up in this end of the State. Our/| of things that it would be unlawful to kill before January, 
next annual meeting will be held at Mt. Vernon, Ill., on the | 1884. The bill finally passed with a few votes against it.” 
16th and 17th of May, 1882, when liberal prizes will be | The bill will pass and shut us out of shooting in Ohio for 
offered for proficiency in wing shooting. The association | two years more. Plenty of birds will be left for the-cats, 
will meet in convention on the night of the 16th. The offi-| the hawks, foxes and pot-hunters’ shooting every winter, 
cers for the ensuing term are: Dr. J. J. Jennelle, Du Quoin, | while the sportsman, who never shoots more than he wants 
President; John Forsyth, Centralia, First Vice-President; | for himself, and never ‘‘ground mashes,” will be shut out, 
R. G. Sylvester, Carbondale, Second Vice-President; C. P. | and no more birds left in ’84 than now. I am ready to give 
Richards, Du Quoin, Recording and Corresponding Secre-| away a fine dog.—H. 
tary; Don Onstott, Du Quoin, Treasurer. ard of Direc- aii een te ; . 
tors—C. A. Hobbs, Mt. Vernon, Chairman; H. M. Condit, TRAPPING IN ARKANSAS.—A three weeks’ trip to White 
Centralia; Sam. Hewitt, Carbondale; Dr. D. H. Parker, | county, Ark., in es did not show us as much sport and 
Cairo; C. H. St. Clair, Benton. game as we anticipated. Taking passage by through ex- 


ieee, . ress from Philadelphia, we landed at Kensett, Ark., in just 
Fiorma Notes.—New York, Feb. 19, 1882.—Having | forty-seven hours. The weather was unusually disagreeable, 


just returned from the wilds of Florida, and noticing in your | being a succession of cloudy, rainy and sleety days, so that 
ast issue a message ‘‘Rice Bird” communicated, I determined | we scarcely had half a dozen days of pleasant sunshine dur- 
to pen you a little news, mentioning a few of the friends of | ing our whole stay. Had not been in town two hours before 
the ForEst AND STREAM who are now in Florida, of course | we saw a dead deer brought in on ahorse. It had been 
not including ‘‘Al. Fresco” and other residents of the | killed about three-quarters of a mile out of town. The 
State. My intention in visiting the South was to join the | very unfavorable crop year just past made almost eve 
party under Dr. Henshall, who contemplated a journey | man turn hunter, and in consequence of which deer and all 
around the coast, but who at present is camped somewhere | kind of e had tosuffer. Our host informed us that he 
near Lake Worth. All like the Doctor, and he probably | had no doubt but there had been from 1,500 to 2,000 deer 
knows more about Florida than any one, with the exception | alone shipped out of White county the present season; this 
of say one or two. The original party who contemplated | may seem large, but it is probably very little exaggerated. We 
making the trip with the Doctor consisted of himself and | spent tendays camping with a party of Green county —s 
wife, B. H. Mayor and wife, the latter, Mrs. Mayor, being a | boys pir vag Rr ittle Red River, and in that time mov 
wonderful shot with either shotgun or rifle, and a great lover | down on to ite River. They had not had much success, 
of nature and sport, as also is her husband, whom you know ee rey to the scarcity of coon and mink and from the 
as a correspondent, and many of your readers as an enthusiast fact that there is much more trapping done of late years than 
in field 2 and a sure shot. Next comes C. L. Jordan, from | formerly, and the fur-bearing animals are growing much 
Texas, the most ardent sportsman and expert fisherman I ever | scarcer. The better trapping is further south, even into 
knew. John Norton, of Bristol, Conn., joined the party, | Louisiana, but then the fur is of little value and but few spare 
well known by a large circle of readers of the Forest AND | the trouble and time of catching it. The principal fur of that 
STREAM as a “‘true sportsman” and a “‘staunch friend.” | section of Arkansas adjacent to Little Red River and White 
Frank Strobar must not be forgotten, as he is a professional River, is raccoon and mink, and they both declined from 25 
sportsman, and I would advise anyone | to 33 per cent. from last year, so that there is but little 
to Indian River, Florida, to see him and get advice and | money in trapping in that part of the country.—J Lax 
ormation, which he will gladly give gratis. I have | Smmepizy. 


18 Syr. 




























































































A VETERAN IN THE Ranks. —Chillicothe, O., Feb: 6, 1882:— 
Although Iam about seventy-five years of agé, I’ have for 


many years been one of a party who own a tent and other | 


camp equipage, and camp out twice a year, hunting and 
fielding. 1 enjoy the sport as well as ever, and am much in- 
terested in your paper and feel as if I could s¢arcely.do with- 
out it. 
loading rifles for close shooting, up to 150 yards.—H. M. P. 


A BILL hass been introduced into the Connecticut Legisla- 
ture granting three dollars for every fox killed in the State. 
The Bridgeport Standard thinks that as foxes breed pretty 
fast under favorable circumstances, it might not be an un- 
profitable business to raise them at that rate, providing it 
— not necessary to furnish them with poultry as a steady 
diet. 
profitable as a black walnut forest or an orange grove. 


Live Jack Rassrrs WanteD.—The New Jersey Game | 
Protection Society desires to purchase some live jack rabbits 


fo put out in New Jersey. Any information as to where 
they may by procured will be thankfully received by Mr. 
RicwarD T. Mier, Secretary New Jersey Game Protec- 
tion Society, Camden, N. J. 


Maprson, Conn., Jan. 26.—Game of all kinds has been 


very scarce here, except squirrels, which have been more making coffee and cooking breakfast in a nor’easter. It was | 


Several large flocks of wild pigeons were 


plenty than usual. 
As there were none in 


seen here to-day, but rfone killed. 


September, how can this flight be accounted for?—Mepicvus. | 


Rust 1x Guns.—Springfield, Mass., Feb. 18.— Editor For- 
est and Stream: To prevent rust spots keep your gun in the 
top story of your house and keep it clean. It is not powder 
but corrosion from dampness that spots the barrels. Try 
this and don’tsscold the powder men.—E. H. Larurop. 


Hanover, IIl.—Feb. 14.—The ice has gone out of the | 
Mississippi at this point, and a few ducks and pigeons have | 


put in an appearance.—A. B. W. 





Sea and River ishing. 
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If I could live my life over again I would go a-fishing three days in 
the week.—PETER CooPER. 


CAMP FLOTSAM. 


I. CONCERNING ‘‘ SIGNS.” 
oe great Teacher was met on the threshold of his labors 
with the demand for some ocular proof of the truth of 
his revelation, and, in the sorrow of his heart he cried: ‘‘This 
is an evil generation; they seek a sign.” 
It was not a subject for wonder. Centuries of culture had 
failed to efface the belief which, it would seem, was earth- 


born with the race, that every event, great or small, had its | 


precursor ; that to the wise, it was possible to foresee the fate 
of men or of kingdoms, to foreknow the issue of battle or the 
success of a journey. Five centuries before, the solitary hand 
had written upon the wall the mystic words—the “‘sign” that 
the seventy years’ captivity was over. Two hundred years 


| northeast winds with rain, but for a prime day give us a 


I am one who believes in the superiority of muzzle- | 


A fair pack of foxes to start with might be made as | 
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| able day when Simon’ Peter said ‘‘I go a-fishing,” he thought ‘We were an observant: youth, and: on that, never-to-be-for- 


| the “‘sign was right.”. The old rhyme— 
When the wind isin the north 
The skillful fisher goes not forth. 
When the wind is in the east 
It’s good for neither may nor beast, 
reminds us of the following bit of camp experience: 
On a night in August last we had retired, after a very 
indifferent day’s sport, under a cheerless gray sky, with a 
cold wind shifting toward the northeast. We slept the sleep 


of the just, yet roused sufficiently at times to be sensible of | 


|a sharp patter of rain on the tent, and the soughing ofa 
| dreary wind through the trees. It had been day for two 
| hours when a head was thrust between the tent flaps on the 
| lee side, from without, and we were awakened by: 
“Get up; get up; here is the dirtiest, nastiest morning you 
ever saw—just what you like.” 
‘‘How is it out ?” 
“Cold; wet; wind northeast,” 
It was the voice of my old companion, ‘‘Mot §.,” who, 
lif he has a single ‘‘sign” which he holds infallible, it is one 
which tells him—without other message—when he is sure to 
find a certain tent and lone fisherman at a certain lake. 
had arrived the previous night, and, I think, had hoped for 
| better weather, but he knew it was ‘‘one of my days.” 
| This is not the time nor place to tell of the romance of 


accomplished, however, and, to-night by the blazing anthra- 
cite, its memory hovers around us like a ‘“‘love lit dream,” 

Well, ‘‘Mot” was right—it was nasty. A. steady drift of 

| wind and mist came from the northeast; the fog hung low 

on the mountain-sides above and around. us, and pressed 

down upon the lake in spite of the wind which was lashing 

| its surface into eddies and foam wreaths. Heavy coats, under 


| 


| these, our rods and—Dr. H., we cry you merey—with ‘‘wums” 


for our only bait, we took to our boat. We anchored off a 
ledge of rocks, in a depth of about six feet of water, and in 
a channel through a bed of grass and weeds. Here we 
caught the full force of the storm. Not an angler save our- 
selves fretted the lake with his cast that day. The “‘sign” 
| Was wrong, according to the rhyme doubly so, with wind 
| between north and east. 
| Supreme with them, as was luck with us. 

A half dozen handsome yellow perch toying lazily with the 
bait were drawn into the boat before a black bass struck. Soon 


sport began; strike after strike followed, and for four hours | 


we ploughed those beds of weeds, to which every fish re- 
treated when hooked. Of course, some were lost in spite of 
logarithms, sines, tangents and ‘‘dead pulls,” but when noon 
found us back at camp it was with twenty-two bass, the 
largest of which weighed three pounds and two ounces; three 
weighed over two pounds cach and the balance weighed over 


| @ pound each, 


For the purposes of this sketch the catch might have been 
made to average two pounds and a half and running up to 
five pounds, and had ‘‘Mot™ had the writing of it probably | 


| it would have been thus, but we are discoursing on ‘‘signs” | 


and for our present purpose ‘‘a fish is a fish.” 

As ‘‘Mot” said, it was just what we liked for a good bass | 
day at this particular lake. We once tried another lake on a 
like day with a like result. Of course we are not partial to 


| lowery, misty one, with drizzling or light driving rain, with | 


| the wind in any quarter, but could we choose we would say 


earlier, the shadow in the dial had gone back ten degrees, as | 
a “‘sign” that the sickness of a King of Israel was not unto | 


death, while earlier, the Chronicles recorded the defeat of a 
predecessor, who, in the face of adverse ‘‘signs,” went to 
Ramoth Gilead to battle. 

Within the century, a Roman Emperor had fallen under 
the dagger of an assassin, an event heralded, it was said, by 
the yawning of graves, the shricking of ghosts, when— 

Fierce fiery warriors fought upon the clouds, 
In ranks, and squadrons, and right form of war, 
Which drizzled blood upon the Capitol. 

It was a fitting retribution which, two years after, was an- | 
nounced by a ghostly ‘‘sign” to the chief actor as in store for 
him, on the morn, on the grassy slope of Philippi. 

History and tradition had confirmed the belief that an event 


| our record of the day alluded to, and judge of our interest— 


of such importance as the coming of a new kingdom, could | 


not happen unannounced, and, it was not strange that men 
should inquire, what shall the ‘‘sign” of these things be? 

Of the lesser ‘‘signs,” omens and precursors, the literature, 
were it fully written, would be something enormous. It 
would relate to births, marriages, sickness, deaths, seed time, 
harvest, storms, winds, his toils and sports—to almost any- | 
thing which concerns man in his daily life. The philosophy 
of to-day has swept these notions—so far as most of the world 
is concerned—beyond the horizon of thought, has stored them | 
in the old attic—the wonder room—of the race, along with the | 


Cyclops, Centaurs and Chimeras of its youth, to be visited— | 
| cerning ‘‘spiritual things,” which the colored brother made 


only on anniversaries, and then to be smiled over in a sad sort 
of way, as something which one has outgrown, something | 


which once was much to a young life, as one now gazes on | 


the rustic sled of his youth, or on the yarn ball of his boy- 


hood, deftly covered by a mother’s hands—hands which some | 


thirty years have been dust. 
‘«Signs”—those which brought dread of impending danger 
and kept one in misery, those. which forced the farmer, often 


to his own discomfort, to ‘‘kill” or to plant when. the ‘‘moon | 


was right”—‘‘signs” which have worked trouble and over- 
worked people, these have been relegated to the domains of 
superstition and, only the harmless ‘‘signs” which ‘‘no one 
believes”—those which serve to give the housewife notice of 


“company” or the approach of a ‘‘stranger,” or warn the | 


merry maiden that she ‘“‘won’t be married this year”—only 
these remain. 

Nay, gentle angler, stop! don’t speak, we are not about to 
wipe out your pet ruies and “‘signs’—ours too. We said, 
‘‘which no one believes,” they are not the angler’s ‘‘signs,” 
for we all believe them. e could no more angle without 
our ‘‘signs” than a New 


| minnows upon a hook. 


York Staite lawyer could practice | 


without ‘‘Throop’s Code.” They came to us redolent with | 


the odor of English mornings, from days of Tudors and 
Plantaganets, when the gentle craftsman cast his line with 


full faith in their efficacy, and dreamed the day through | 
| intervals, who, in consequence thereof, did most of the fish- 


ing, or who first became disgusted and wanted to go home, | 


along dark pools, under leafy coverts, through bright meadows, 
haunted by the hum of bees, while, perch 
brother was ‘‘seeking the bubble reputation,” in the ranks of 
yeomen at distant Flodden or just beyond the hills in view, 
was striving ‘‘to lift one hero into glory” on the field of 
Barnet, ‘ 

Of the many ‘‘signs,” rules and maxims pertaining to the 
angler’s art, the one most regarded is this—when We 
gugling. We have often wondered whether, on that He br. 


| meeting as entertaining doubts as to the efficacy of spitting 


ance, his sterner | 


| 


| In readiness for the next cast. 


|-sore, we tramped homeward, the boy with a fingerling, the | 
| fehermatt With ad i ; 


| dream was realized. 
nection who had to bail the scow at regular and frequent | 


southwest. When, however, much rain falls, the second day 
will usually end the fishing until it clears. 

Some weeks after the above narrated experience, we | 
learned from an ancient fisherman how ‘‘to tell by the alma- 
nac when the’sign is right.” We went back with the sign to 


we will not say surprise—to find that ‘‘the sign was right” 
for luck. This almanac ‘‘sign” was new to us, and we were 
gravely assured that it was “‘the oldest sign in the world.” 
As it is determined by the zodiacal signs, it may be as old as 
astrology or Thales. At all events, our ancient cannot be | 
prevailed on to go a-fishing when this ‘“‘sign” is wrong. 

We suppose this ‘‘sign” is common to most of the readers 
of Forest AND STREAM, particularly to the eel and bull- 
head fishers, so we will not occupy space in recording it, but | 
will repeat the sermon of the ancient Dervish to the faithful, 
‘Let those who know tell those who don’t know.” 

We purpose some time on a Icisure day, when we can get | 
a proper collection of Ayer’s, Wright’s or the Farmer’s alma- | 
nacs, to go back with the old ‘‘sign” over the lucky days 
marked during ten years and see how it stood. 

The kind offer by the editor of the room in which to hold 
an “‘experience meeting,” will be appreciated by both believ- 
ersand unbelievers, but if he is understood in advance of this 


on the bait, or at least as holding loose views upon that car- | 
dinal principle, he may perhaps not only weaken some 
brother’s faith, but it may have the effect of the inquiry con- 


of his pastor, who replied, ‘‘See yeah, brudder Jones, free 
such questions as dat, would upsot de hull system of 
freology.” 

Upon re-reading, however, we are convinced that the edito 
only intended to convey the idea that he might be obliged tc 
eschew clams as bait. 

In treating this branch of the subject, we are reminded o 
an incident of our boyhood. There was in the neigh 
borhood a very expert ‘‘sign” fisherman, of small stature an 
weazen face, from the corners of whose mouth downward. t 
his chin, usually extended the dry bed of a channel in whic 
tobacco juice was wont to flow at times in torrents. Hi 
we had often entreated, jn vain, to take us fishing, for he 
always returned from his angling trips with a half bushel, | 
more or less, of bullheads; these were his game fish and the | 
delight of our boyish eyes, which scarce had seen else than | 


At last, a day came when the ‘‘sien was right,” and we | 
were permitted to become the companion of one of his ex- | 
cursions. Hooks, lines and worms were soon ready, a tramp | 
of some two miles to a small pond made, an old leaky scow | 
‘procured, the veteran and neophyte anchored, and a boy’s | 
Tt is unnecessary to state in this con- 


for that is not the point. The tobacco juice, which was wont 
to rush along its ancient bed, was projected upon the worm 
before each cast; between each cast a black flat bottle was 

roduced and the tobacco juice properly reduced and. toned, 
ate in the night, tired and 


basket«like his bottle—empty. 


He | 


| our rubber clothing, were necessary for comfort, and with | 


Tradition and conservatism were 


| likely to obtain wood of the desired quality. 


gotten day’ learned: two lessons; the truth of which years. of. 
, abghing in'salt'waterandcin fresh, in stream andin lake, with 
anglers: nierry and sad, fanny and‘contemplative, have con: 
| firmed, namely: the boy: who don’t spit on the bait may. 
| catch thé most! bullheads; and that. greater one, without 
| which the angier’s lifewould lose half its charm and boy- 
hood be divested.of-one of its most cheerful incidents—that 
| the soft, tender, genial side of the nature of him who angles 
| issurely brought‘out. The one was learned that afternoon 
| upon the mill pond; the other was on our return, quickly 
sought. out by an'iraté parent with a strip of shingle, the re- 
ward of “running away to go a-fishing.” WaAWAYANDA. 


Recent articles in your paper on ‘‘signs” have been read by 
me with, interest, and. doubtless by many others, who, like 
' me, fish sometimes themselves. As far as the moon is con- 
eerned, it does not seem to me that that luminary exerts any 
more.pressure on the surface of the earth at one time than 
another, whether at its full or in its other phases, so that I am 
not inclined to adopt the theory advanced.in your issue of 
| the 9th inst., ‘‘that earth worms come to the surface more 
abundantly in the dark of the moon, because the moon exerts 
‘less pressure on the earth at, that time.” For the moon is 
| always of the same size in bulk, however much or little we 
may sec of it. My idea is the worms dislike light; for 
| when one digs for and uncovers them in the daytime, they 
always seek to hide themselves at once. But I have noticed 
| that fish are inclined to bite more freely ‘‘in the dark of the 
| moon,” and have long since inclined to believe that it is be- 
| cause they feed nights ‘‘on the full of the moon,” moonlight 
being sufficient light to seek their food by. 

Neither do I believe, with many, that a south wind is 
favorable toa good day’s sport, any more than a wind from 
any other quarter, and sometimes have thought my luck 
poorer in a south or southwest wind than in a wind from 
some other quarter. In fact my favorite breeze for a good 
day’s sport on our trout brooks and other waters hereabouts 
is a northeaster, though not a northeast gale. I do not likea 
stiff breeze for any kind of fishing except blue-fishing. A 
gentle breeze, enough to make a ripple, is the best, and the 
| best sky for sport is a broken sky with moving clouds and 
an occasional sprinkle of rain, such as we have on those 
days when it looks likely to be rainy and half inclined to 
clear off. But sometimes the fish will bite freely in bright 
weather, and sometimes in very heavy weather, sometimes 
all signs fail, and many times the fisher goes home empty 
handed, and so my advice is to all who love to angle, to go 
fishing whenever they can, take the bad luck with the good, 
| and they will find their scores larger at the end of a season 
| than the takes of those who only fish when ‘‘the signs are 

right.” ©. 'T. D. 
ROOKLINE, Mass., Feb. 13, 1882. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





AMATEUR ROD-MAKERS. 


[ ET us see who and what they are, how they work, and 
4 what is required to complete a good rod. 

To begin with, they are all anglers, in the highest sense of 
the term, or at least wish to be considered so. They are 
found in all classes of life, from the humblest to the highest, 
from the country school boy, who, cutting a white birch in 
his neighbor’s wood, stripping off the bark and dries, and 
perhaps paints it, and thus prepares a rod with which to fish 
the streams and ponds of his native town, to the more wealthy 
man, city bred, who essays a split bamboo with German sil- 
ver trimmings, red silk windings, etc. Such a rod is for the 
artistic cast of the fly and will be more likely to whip the 
lakes and streams of far-off ‘‘Rangeley” than the humblest 
brooks of little ‘“Rhody.” 

With all it seems to be, with many I know it is, a pleasure 
to prepare one’s own tackle. It beguiles many a long winter 


| evening, and when the trout have commenced to roam the 


spring brooks which have broken from winter’s cold em- 
brace, and you have killed some of the speckled beauties on a 
rod and with tackle which is the result of your own labors 
and ingenuity, then may you boast without vanity of the 
honor, for it is not an empty one. 

With him who cuts his rod in the woods many of us have 


had an intimate acquaintance. The split bamboo, however 


| interesting its manufacture may be, I shall of necessity pass 
| without description. 


As yet it might well be called one of 
the hidden arts, known, I firmly believe, in its truest sense, 
only to those professional rod-makers whose success is based 
on the experience of years. There is, however, a middle 
class, as they may be called, of rod-makers who have risen 


' from the birch rods and cotton strings of boyhood, and as 
| yet have not reached that pinnacle'of fame, the split bamboo, 


and who are content for the present, at least, to deal with 
lance wood, green heart, ash, and the woods more commonly 
used in rod-making. With this class, which is, I presume, the 
largest, I have gained through my own trials a greater in- 
timacy. Let us, therefore, follow briefly one who has 
through the conversation and enthusiasm of his friends be- 
come imbued with the spirit of an amateur rod-maker. 

To start with, he has no tools of any kind and but little 
money. As tools are somewhat necessary, and learning that 
one’s friends can readily be used in such an emergency, he 
sets about to borrow. With but little trouble he supplies him- 


| self and succeeds in locating at some spare bench in a car- 
| penter or a carriage shop. 


A. kind friend lends him a rod of 
three pieces as a pattern, and armed with the most volumi- 
nous advice of his associates as to quality of wood, etc., he 
sets forth in search of clean, bright, straight-grained lance 
wood, without spot or blemish, for second piece and tip, and 
solid well-seasoned ash for butt, for so his pattern is made. 
Rummaging the carriage shops, lumber yards, etc., yields 
nothing of the desired quality, and almost disheartened and 
on the point of giving up the search, he meets a friend who 
points to an archery manufactory as being the place most 
Forthwith to 
the factory he hies himself, and there, amid stacks of lance 
wood waiting to be-made into bows, he finds all that he de- 
sires. His ash for butt piece is obtained from astraight, well- 
seasoned billiard-cue. The ferules, three-eighths of an inch for 
the first joint and seven-thirty-seconds for the tip joint, in- 
side measurement, are furnished at a tackle shop; some Ger- 
man silver for reel-bands and butt piece, red silk for wind- 
| ings, loewood for coloring shellac, and oil for polishing, and 
all the stock is complete and ready for the bench. But wait 
a minute. Horrors! On looking over the list he finds one 
| thing at least lacking. There is no hollow wire for guides. 
Of all his friends he inquires, none have any nor know where 
it can be bought. He the jewelers to draw him a 
iece; eight or ten inches is all: he wants, it won’t take long, 
$-nO, are ali‘busy, ‘Can't stopmow, draw some in a 
| Weék Or two or néxt month some time.” On the verge of 
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creasing the.food supply of the county, therefore, Resolved, 
That we recommend the Legislature now in session at Des 


despair he knows not which way to turn, for nothing can be | CAN ANY FOOL CATCH FISH? 


done until all thestockis complete, N Racuette Lake, at Ike Kenivill’s, I found them hard | Moine i i P 7 

; e fri i oe? ’ RIVES, n hi $ to make a liberal appropriation for the advancement 
_At this stage the friend of mene oe saa aeeeie oie at work on an. addition to their house, preparing for | of fishculture, for the propagation of native and foreign fishes 
dilemma, kindly: furnishes an all-suéiicient supp!y. wh re- the summer rush. Looking into one of the rooms I found a adapted to the waters of lowa. And we further recommend 


newed confidence and faith in h*s f:llow man, he turns joy: | aste i Je were : ine. | that the Hon. B, F. Shaw be continued as fish commissioner, 

fully tothe bench. Now, with plane, file and sandpaper, Premeeee Spal it Rerper. x: werk me were soom chatting. | (77 that the Legislature take such other steps for the advance- 

h : h wood gradually assumes the form of arod. As You're ee ae here to fish, ori lh ment of ‘fishculture as they may deem necessary.—A. G. 

it’ 1 anes through the vail stages of planing, filing,  ., ©; 'm going to try it,” said I. PaNnGBuRN, Chairman Committee. ‘f 

an h ttern is often consulted, and the pole sapetally Wall,” said he, ‘I used to think any goll darned fool “One hundred thousand lake trout spawn were received and 

ete,, the pa one stica’ fia friends too ae teas time to | Could ketch fish. Why, to’ther Sunday I went cout in a boat | placed in the state fish house a few days ago. 

cahipered a oro t, pass judgment and advisc, and with two other fellars, and they was a fishin’, and fust one beecheloee 

the benefits darived dacaibeah no’ doubt assist materially in | b®uled up a fish and then the to’ther, and sich whoppers— WHITEFISH CULTURE.—Milwaukee, Miss., Feb. 17.— 

he perfect success of the venture P why one on ’em had a mouth on him big enuf to stick my The United States Fsh Commissioner's boat, having on board 

ee eee di fit lly fi dhioned to its proper size. length head in.” Icould not make out which had the big mouth, | J, F. Ellis, G. H. Moore, Frank NyClark and 8. Bowen, of the 
ate 7 fort ia » Touch! fitted , satisfy him. O@¢ OF Other of the ‘‘fellars,” or the fish, but supposed he | United States Fish Hatchery, at Northville, Mich., passed 

and taper. The ferules are rough yy vee ee Se Ther meant the fish. However, that point was soon settled, for | through this city last night. Six million whitefish spawn were 

self that the ‘‘hang and feel” areas they should be. OW, | his he aw Vv seventeen. cl: od his old e: vey | taken out on this trip, of which 2,000,000 were deposited at 

5 2 ans : his helper, a raw youth of seventeen, clapped his old cap over , : re 
for a lathe with which to shoulder and smooth his ferules | ;. oP ee (CMF baste coat Muskegon, Mich, 2,000,000, at Racine, and the other 2,000,000 
; ‘ : his mouth and fairly snorted at his yarn. ‘‘What’s yer laffin cae ; Michi s S 

reparatory to nickeling, and fora place and tools to make | jj 4.0: “ ” cat Pas tis ese were to be placed in Lake Michigan at Sheboygan. 

Peed plate and butt ferule, saw his hollow wire into guides at?” said he. ‘“‘Well,” said the boy, ‘‘you might cut that 7 

ee me ce jend | @own abeout half, mighten’t you?” ee) os en ‘ 

etc., etc., the room and oe yo gp ah es pig | Nothing daunted, he continued: ‘‘I thought there wasno| THE AMERICAN FISHCULTURAL ASSOCIATION.—In 

are used. To solder the guides and other work of a ike |) ooo; about catchin’ fish, so next Sunday I went out, and | addition to the papers to be prepared for reading at the next 

nature the time and tools of still another friend are borrowed. | ; meeting, announced in our last issue, one is promised by Mrs. 


: ; oe alow, | Sot there in the boat most all day. I baited my hook and ng D ‘ u A pagan sabe 
Fee ae cer obtigsd to bostow: bea enna aoe pentane ' hung it over the side of the boat, but not a bite did I get! I Amelia Lewis, editor of Food and Health. ‘The subject chosen 


3 “3 : at le _,.| by Mrs. Lewis is ‘‘The Carp and its Qualities as a Food Fish,” 
The guides, tip-pieces, ferules, and all other metallic work moved the boat and tried again, and nary a fish did I get; a ‘subject of great interest, and one with which she is highly 
connected with the rod, are sent to the nickel-platers, the rod 


., ws a oP my ao vo ond et fool couldn’t | qualified to deal with. 

; ss : : ea catch fish, and I rolled up my line and went home. 

: its smoothing, coloring, polishing and ? ; : ; 4 ‘ : 
— iene. # the ints set a at toe the mide And from my little knowledge of the business T think he is CALIFORNIA NEWS.—The Sacramento Bee says that Mr. 
On the ti ie winds the tad tomas thant one inch anart on about right. To bea fisherman requires s4/, 2nd this can | R. D. Hume intends starting an extensive salmon hatchery 
ee ‘dale * he a little ftirther. de ths Hast still Dither only be acquired by long practice, patience, adaptibility and | on Rogue River next summer. The result of a small hatchery 
Her ya Cara next. lek tae say a word about the euldes. good nature. A lazy man can never be a good fisherman; | established by hi has been so satisfactory as to justify a 
f - 4 ; wider en aaa im 57st than. anyother mal a | and a nervous, excitable man should never handle a fishing PeT™anent establishment. 

a cshainas omen ibe jn decuien; “Auela er | rod within half a mile of any other fisherman. J. R., Jr. 
the loose ring and keeper so much in use by the professional | we ae c ] 2, ] 
rod-maker. Why they continue to put them on their best} CanapraANn Dury on FiIsHING-TACKLE.—The Toronto Ma’ as le ei enie . 





rods, even unto the bamboo, I never could tell, and cannot! says: Mr. Patton, collector of Customs, and Mr. McLean, ee 
now. The line will never run surely and easily through | chief clerk of the Customs, were interviewed yesterday r 
them. Whenever you wish to pay out a little line at the end | specting the alleged grievance suffered by Toronto firms who FIXTURES. 
of your cast, you will be sure to find one of them stuck flat- import fishing-tackle. The complainant, as one of the nu: BENCH SHOWS. 
wise to rod. Don’t use them. Use in preference any stand- | ber, said that nearly a year ago they had a difficulty with t.> March 7, 8, 9 and 10—Pittsburgh, Pa., Bench Show. Chas. Lincoln, 
ing guide, if not too cumbersome. | Government in connection with the duty imposed on fishin s- | Sip :rintendent. Entries close F eb. 2. , lal 

Our friend, having now his trimmings nickel-plated, fastens | hooks and lines. It was stated that for nearly twenty yer: 2bfH 1S, 19, 2 and oe ee to eee of the 
on his ferules, his reel plate and butt pieces, binds on his tip, | these articles had been passed free through the Custom Hou: “‘jfay 9, 19, 11 and 12—Boston, Mass. ‘Third Bench Show of the Massa- 


ring and guides in the spaces left for that purpose, gives a | in Toronto, but suddenly they had been stopped and d ity ¢.usetts Kennel Club, Edward J. Forster, Secretary; Chas. Lincoln, 
turn or two of silk at the ends of his ferules, coats all of his! demanded. It was further alleged that hooks and lines wers 54P:rintendent. FIELD TRIALS 

servings with nice white shellac, giving each bending of silk | passed free in } sal, : » questi yas naturally asked ‘ oe ee , . 7 
servings with nice ac, & oe = pee d free in Montreal, and the question was naturally ask September—National American Kennel Club Field Trials on Prairie 


several coats, still preserving as far as possible the bright red why not in Toronto? To these statements and question i: Chickens. Jos. H. Dew, Columbia, Tenn., Secretary. 
color of the silk. : following replies have been made by the gentlemen abo,c | December—National American Kennel Club Field Trials on Quail, 


When the varnish is thoroughly dried, he hurries himself | named: First, that fishing-tackle, except of a certain kin |, rand Junction, Tenn. D. Bryson, Memphis, Tenn., Secretary. 
and rod to the spot where his friends most do congregate, and | was passed free under the old tariff, and that under the new 
there proudly exhibits the Tesult of his Skill and patience. tariff there was a certain kind of fishing-tackle on which no LAVERACK PEDIGREES. 
One by ae ony boys carefully or it from butt to er duty was charged. For instance, fishing-hooks, lines, etc., ) E publish below an interesting article upon this subject 
nacle, passing remarks on every point, from the quantity of when not imported for amateur fishing, that is for use by W trom the pen of our valued correspondent ‘‘East,” who 
silk used and style of reel plate to the spring, taper and | persons who might desire to fish for their own amusement. gives a lawyerlike review of the question, that can but com- 
balance. Thankful for the commendations, if any, and the | were not chargable with duty. If an importer made afli- | mend itself'to our readers. At the same time he gives us a 
interest of his friends, he returns his rod to its case and lays | davit that the articles were to be used only for fishing pur- | dig on the color question. The veteran, John Davidson, also 
it away for an opportunity to test it with a weighty and | poses proper—in the prosecution of 2 business—then they gives us a rap on the knuckles. That is right, boys, pitch in; 
gamy fish. were admitted free. But of course it was: impossibic for them We Own that we were to blame for our carelessness in allow- 
I have endeavored to convey a slight idea of the troubles | to make such affidavit, for they could not tell how; che ashing | ™ the mistake of ‘‘Justice” to appear. Of course he referred 


Pe : : ‘ ; ‘ ‘ only to the progeny from pure Laverack bitches, and never 
stails > -m* oe B ¢ ate Ww , wit 7 > ‘ £ » t le 4 SSCSS bh reear ‘J, > J = ’ i 
and details of the rod-making of the amateur who, with but | gear would be used after it left their possession. With reg wd | having seen nor heard of one of the color, wrote as he did, and 


little capital, attempts to equip himself with home-made | to the statement that these articles were passed «ut - 1 ec in | we, by adopting the article, have got into apretty scrape. We 
tackle. a 5 , Montreal, there was probably a misconception oi tats. The | never did fancy the color anyhow, and new we like it less than 
In addition to the rod already described, if he would be | tariff was not so definite in its instructions as to “ix ths duty | ever. The following is the letter of ‘‘East:” 


well up in stock he must have a variety of rods of different | on cach separate article of fishing gear. The art.cle. could | _In the Forest AnD StrEAM of Feb. 2 the writer of the ar- 
lengths and weights. Should he presume to cast a fly and | not readily be enumerated, and therefore the ic-s important ticle upon “‘Laverack Pedigrees,” presumably the field kennel 
still desire to be his own caterer, he must learn to tie his own | duty was left to the appraisers, who sometime; diifercd in | @ditor of Forest anp STREAM, puts a question to Mr. Llewellin 


flies, as he has already learned to tie his Carlyle hook and | what they considered dutiable portions of fishing-‘ack'\e. | which exhibits so forcibly either one or the other of two traits 
gut leaders - ’ not uncommon in newspaper writing—great carelessness, 


eo de . | where extreme care is demanded, or great ignorance of the 
Let not the bait fisher be discouraged at the many and subject treated, that it seems to demand more than a passing 





varied obstacles to successful fly-tying and fly-fishing, nor a notice. 
become dissatisfied with his rank, for, though he may never Hisheulture. The writer asks “why it is that the Edmond Castle strain 
- when crossed with the Laveracks does not show its colors in 


become an adept with a fly, he is none the less a true angler 
so long as he pursues the sport observant of all the beauties 
with which nature surrounds him, never carrying it beyond FISH AND LAWS IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


ae Dent women. ace oe — enn ae | T= land-locked salmon, which the Fish Commissioners of | Castle setters.” This is certainly a very curious statement, 
ae f oa y Neither s athe: fl pleas this State have been planting the last few years, are being | and if this was the only question which Mr, Llewellin must 
on some uture day. either shoulc | the expert y-caster, a8 | heard from. Passing by Sunapee Lake a few days since, the | necessarily answer before he can prove Pride of the Border 
he whips the open pool and lake, revile him who baits with a | conductor of the train on the Concord & Claremont Road told | crossbred, and if his being crossbred or not depended upon 
worm or minnow. The patience, skill and endurance dis- | me that he weighed one last summer which was brought on | this answer being in the affirmative or negative, it would be 
played by the so-called ‘‘ worm drowners” as they silently | board the cars by a man who did not know what he had gos | 4 very simple matter, and the decision could be quickly 
wade the whirling, tumbling brook, taking here and there a | hold of which weighed 434lbs. This was probably one of the | reached, for it is indeed ‘‘well known” that Pride of the Bor- 
speckled beauty from out the pools and rifts so shut in by | {st plant of 1878. : ‘ | der did get pups showing liver color. For we find 
the overhanging alders that no artist of the fly would attempt | Wesecured several amendments to the Fish ancl Game laws | that among the pure-bred Laveracks in this country, 
2 < Sc 7 y 5 Pt) at the last session of our Legislature; one prohibiting the intro- | Brough, Charm, Daisy Dean and Ranger, and in Eng- 
a cast, should entitle them to an honorable place among the | duction of different varieties of fish into any waters in the | land, Bandit, all direct descendants of Pride of the Border, are 
followers of the “gentle art.” Ruopy. State without the consent and permission of the Fish and | marked with liver, and again in this country, Pride of the 
“FROSTFISH” OF THE ADIRONDACKS. tion of pickerel and biack base into trout Raters, aud the pon | of Ibemtgy Peas, GULAE agph Witte Deck, dammit 
% : s 7 a | alty fixed at fifty dollars. the second generation from Pride of the Border, are also 
b ay looking over the report of the American Fishcultural | One, forbidding the owners of private waters to restock | marked with liver. And many other sons and daughters of 
Association for 1881, I find the ‘‘frostfish” of the Fulton | them from public waters during close time. This to get round | the old dog, but outside the pale of purely-bred Laveracks, 
Lakes described as a ‘‘smelt,” and think there is a great mis- | a weak spot in the old law, which the trout-breeders slipped | might be mentioned asshowing liver color in their markings, But 
take about this matter. | through. : a | What really does this matter of color amount to, anyway? Does 
My impression is that the “‘frostfish” of the Adirondack | , One, restoring the prohibition of “the capture of female lob- | it prove or disprove anything? Does it or does it not make 
waters is neither more nor less than the “‘shad-waiter” of | Stets,while carrying their spawn or hatching their young,” | Pride of the Border crossbred that he was liver and white in 
Lake Winnepesaukee, or the Prosopivin quadrilateralie of | Which was stricken out of the statutes by the Legislature of | color? If so, does it not at the same time implicate the entire 
Prof, Milner. a.small variety of the heen ee and mre we =e hea AND aoe to take hold and | strain as well as this one dog? Inorder to anwser these ques- 
ep 3 wer elp us, and urge the Legislatures of Maine and Massachusetts | tions in a fairly satisfac it wi 2 nece! T - 
Nosmelt, salt water or fresh, that I ever saw would weigh | to veut a similar law. itewill do more, if Caleeeld, 40 tanteeaa | amine the greateabeen oy iecainitae then he npieenena 
a pound, or half of it, and one or two ounces is nearer the | the fast diminishing crop of lobsters along the New England | against Comet as being purebred and singled out Pride of the 
weight of the fresh water smelt, Besides the smelt does not | coast than an hing else I can think of. | Border from all the rest of the strain to bear the onus of cross- 
spawn till spring, while the ‘‘shad-waiter,” like the frostfish, | |, About 375,000 young salmon are in the hatching house at | breeding. Mr. Liewellin says that “when Pride of the Border 
runs up to spawn in October and November, and then dis- | Plymouth developing themselves, so as to become inhabitants | first came out I recognized him as a crossbred one, and further 
appears until next spawning season. I have never seen the of the Pemigewasset River next May. The river was full of | collateral evidence, gathered from Mr. Laverack and others, 
frostfish, but from Mr. Wilson’s description of him 1 young ones last summer, and the natural plant last summer | tended to show that I was not mistaken.” 
eons ae am .¥ Uson's Cescripuon oF him he an- | aij along the river must have been very large, as many large| Asproof of the cross-breeding he gives, first, that Mr. Lave- 
swers exactly to the Winnepesaukee whitefish, which aver- | salmon entered the Merrimac last year, but were prevented by _ rack said at one time that Pride of the Border was by Dash Be. 
ages about one pound in weight, has a snout and is a bottom | the drouth from reaching near waters, and probably spawned | and again that he was by Fred IL: second, that Mr. Laverack 
feeder. ; | where best they could. r. Powers, however, secured 125,000 | and Mr. Robinson admit at leastone Edmond Castle cross: and 
When at Connecticut Lake last June trout fishing, I was eggsat Plymouth. The total prohibition on this river for sal- | third, that Mr. Laverack stated that the color of Pride of the 
told of the existence of a fish in that lake, called by the monexpires June 14, ee a friend made me a present of | Border was due to a cross with the Edmond Castle breed. 
lumbermen the “‘blue-bill fish,” which aiso answers the same | 2 5#lmon line last week! J shall lay in a few flies by the time | Mr. Llewellin does not state in plain terms Nd it was that 
the birds sing, and if I “hear anything drop’ to our line, I'll | he recognized Pride of the Border as a crossbred one, but 





+ some of the progeny of such a cross?’ and adds “‘it is well 
known that none of Pride of the Border’s get have shown a 


trace of liver, which is the characteristic color of the Edmond 


— and I fancy from the peculiar habits of only ap- drop you another. SaML. WEBBER. leaves it to be inferred that it was on account of his color. It 
pearing at spawning time, that these fish may be more CHARLEstown, N. H. could hardly have been on account of his type since he was of 
widely distributed than we are at present aware of. a rs = the general Laverack build, or at least varied no more from it 
po se Sami. WEBBER. WHAT'S THE USE?—Did I hear somebody say, “What's than Fred II., varied from Moll III. or Fred II. and Fred 
iperiee he | the use of stocking the streams with trout and other fish, only | 1V- varied from Dash IL., as can readily be seen by comparing 


: : | to have them caught out again?” Why, bless you, dear neigh- bis picture with that of other well-known specimens of the 

REEL Frrrines.—A _correspondent writes: ‘‘Will you | bor, what's the ie of planting eitunoes in the spring, ouly to breed. ; : : 
oblige by informing me if those Hardy winch fittings, ad- | dig’them again in the fall? We want people to come here and __ /f, then, it was not his type which caused his recognition of 
vertised in the late numbers of the English Mshing Gaz:tte, can | catch these fish, and we want them to go home and tell their cross-breeding, it must have been his color, and until we have 
be obtained at any place in this country? ‘Reel fixings’ we friends what a fine time they had fishing up this way, and RE Eee that liver color had never been known in 
Yankees call them. I am making a small rod for fishing they will ee — ee year 10,000 Sane — will leave us ene caalenoteenteely tine Mr Taam hes — 
brush-covered streams, and want to get these fixings to. put ee ee - s an a aon » W. J.) Herald. | habit of destroying liver-colored ups from his "cers ana 
on it. Shall esteem it a favor if you can give me the infor- iss 7 : saved Pride of the Border because he was the only one of the 
mation desired.” We have seen several new fittings for. ree] |_ THE IOWA COMMISSION.—At a recent meeting of the litter or because the litter was small, we are hardly in readi- 
seats this winter, more or less excellent, which abolish the ¥rmers’ Institute, of lowa, at which Mr. B. F. Shaw made an ness to accept this alone as evidenee roving anything. It 
old sliding ring altogether. We have for gotten whose inven- | #4 , resolutions were offered: Whereas, As farmers and however, undoubtedly has a certain vale in the discussion of 
tions they were and, as they are not yet advertised if the citizens of Jones County, we have carefully observed the work- | the question of Pride’s breeding, and considering it in connec- 
inventors will pe nd oe aan yi ption of th ae ill { var} ing of the Iowa Fish Commission under the efficient and tion with the rest we have then as evidence from which to ar- 
them to our co 4 = on em we will lorward. managemént.of Hon. B.. F. Shaw, and Whereas, We rive at some conclusion in the matter; first, the statement of 

, rrespondent, eve fish culture to be a good and practical method of in- Mr, Liewellin that he ‘maintains that Pride of the Border waa 
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by neither Dash II. or Fred II., because, had he been by one 
or the other, Mr. Laverack would have been most unlikely to 
have made a mistake; since he always attended to the mating 
of his dozs himself ;” and second, Mr: Laverack and Mr. Rob- 
inson admit one Edmond Castle cross, and Mr. Laverack 
stated to a number of persons that Pride of the Border’s color 
was due, to use the form as given by Mr. Laverack, ‘‘to arever- 
sion to the color of the animal with which the cross was 
made.” Taking these up in order we find then, in the first 
place, that we are to accept Mr. Llewellin’s unsupported state- 
ment that Pride of the Border “‘was a direct outcross,” be- 
cause Mr. Laverack, in giving a pedigree, undoubtedly fron 
memory, at one time mentioned Dash II. asthe sire of Pride 
and at another time gave Fred II. as the sire. There ss 
no evidence that any other dog was mentioned, or even hinted 
at as having sired Pride, hence either of these two might have 
been the sire and yet not have affected the result of Pride’s 
being purebred, and “Lumen” in one of his articles in Land 
and Water explicitly states that “nobody doubts that the im- 
mediate ancestors of Pride of the Border were given correctly” 
in the pedigree as printed in the K. C. 8. B. et Mr. Llew- 
ellin, notwithstanding he takes the letters of “Lumen” as par- 
tial proof of the assertion he makes against Pride, does not a 
pear to be willing to admit that the different statements made 
to various parties by Mr. Laverack might be due solely to fail- 
ing memory, and because these varying statements have been 
m ade, therefore Pride of the Border must be outbred. 


This is certainly curious logic. But if we are tohold a per- 
son to such strict account for lapses of memory as to let the 
random statement, the hap-hazard word, of a person when 
away. from his records, invalidate a record which is down in 
black and white, and was evidently made when the mating 
took place; if we will not admit that a person may make an 
erroneous statement without being dishonest; if we are not 
willing to allow that Mr. Laverack in discussing the pedigrees 
of his dogs, which were undoubtedly very much intermingled, 
might have said unthinkingly and without any dishonest in- 
tent, something which was not true, then what can we do 
when such statements are made as in the last FOREST AND 
STREAM, that “‘itis well known that none of Pride of the Border’s 
get have ever shown a trace of liver,” or in a communication by 
“Leatherhead” in Bell’s Life that Petrel was ‘‘own sister to 
Pilkington’s Dash and Fletcher’s Rock,” or in another — 
where a writer in compiling a pedigree table makes Young 
Laverack by Blue Prince out of Cora instead of out of Fairy, 
and numerous other mistakes of alike nature? In fact the K. 
C. 8. B. has very many mistakes of a similar nature; and who 
can tell us now positively which one of the pedigrees there given 
of Pride of the Border was authorized by Mr. Laverack, and 
who can say that in every case the pedigree was not given by 
him as by Dash II. out of Belle II., and that the error is not 
with the compiler? Who can say that Mr. Laverack did not 
try to have the pedigree of so valued a dog as Pride kept 
straight? But every one who has common sense knows that 
after an error has crept into such a book it is very difficult to 
eradicate it, as itis always rising up in the most unaccount- 
able manner to confront you. In the instances above given 
the writers were writing avowedly for publication and with 
the records at hand for consultation, and yet they did not tell 
the truth. Now, I ask, are such erroneous statements to affect 
the pedigrees of the dogs named? Very few, I think, will be 
willing for a moment to admit anything of the kind, and, un- 
doubtedly, also very few will be willing to admit for many 
minutes in the face of the pedigree given with Pride by Mr. 
Laverack to Mr. Raymond that Pride of the Border was not 
by Dash II. out of Belle II. until Mr. Llewellin, or some one 
else, proves conclusively either that Mr. Laverack did not know 
what he was doing when he gave the pedigree of Pride to Mr. 
Raymond as by Dash II. out of Belle II., or that they saw some 
other dog serve Belle II., from which service was born Pride 
of the Border; and if Mr. Laverack himself always mated his 
dogs, as Mr. Llewellin says he did, and no one now living was 
present when the mother of Pride of the Border was served, 
and from which service Pride of the Border resulted, it will be 
very difficult for any circumstantial evidence or mere assertion 
to invalidate Mr. Laverack’s statement, given to Mr. Ray- 
mond, as to the actual sire and dam. So much for the point as 
to which of two men’s words is to be taken, and now let us look 
for a few moments at the question of color. We know that 
Pride of the Border was liver and white in his markings; now 
did he get this color by being the result of a direct outcross, 
and, therefore, is the liver color in Pride a sign of his out- 
breeding? or, in other words, is it necessary, in order to get 
this color, that Pride should be proven to be the direct result 
of an outcross? Mr. Llewellin would seem to indicate very 
strongly, if he does not say so very directly, that it is. Let us 
admit, then, for the sake of the argument, if for nothing else, 
that this is the fact; and let us also admit that Mr. Laverack 
did say that the color was due to across which had taken 
place at some time with the Edmond Castle blood, although 
the phraseology of Mr. Laverack was, according to Mr. Robin- 
son, that it was due “‘toa reversion to such across.” Liver 
color then shows outbreeding, and Pride of the Border, being 
of the baned color, is, therefore, outside of the line of pure 
bloods. Having reached this conclusion, the time is come 
to ask Mr. Llewellin or ‘‘Lumen,” or any one else, for that 
matter, who is interested in ‘showing up” the breeding of the 
Laverack strain of setters, where Carlowitz and Victress get 
their liver color? Carlowitz is by Pilkington’s Dash out of 
Countess; Pilkington’s Dash is by Dash II. out of Lill; Lill is 
by Rock out of Belle II., the dam of Pride of the Border. 
Countess is by Dash II. out of Moll III., and is full sister to 
Victress; Moll III., again, is + I. out of Belle IL., the dam 
of Pride of the Border, and Dash II. is by Sting, a brother of 
Belle II., out of Cora II., who, in turn, is by Fred I., the sire of 
Moll Ill, out of Cora I.,an old Dash I. and Belle I. bitch. 
Now, does Carlowitz get his liver color from his sire, Pilking- 
ton’s Dash, or from Countess? If from his sire, it may come 
from Dash II. or from Lill; if from Dash IIL., it may come from 
Sting or from Cora II.; if from Lill, it may come from Rock or 
from Belle II.; if from Rock, it may come from Fred I., the 
sire of Moll III. and of Cora IL, or from Cora II., the mother 
of Dash II. Belle II. and Sting are sister and brother; so, if 
the liver in Carlowitz comes from the sire, it comes from both 
sides; and if it comes from Countess we find it still comes from 
both sides, since Belle IL., sister of Sting, was the dam of Moll 
III., the dam of Countess, and Fred L., the sire of Moll IIL, 
was also the sire of Cora II., the dam of Dash II., the sire of 
Countess. Victress is, of course, in the same boat, although, 
in her case, being by Dash II. out of Moll III., it would serve 
to throw the onus of the liver color of Carlowitz, according to 
= very generally accepted theory of hereditary. descent, upon 

tess. 


untess. 

We might add a strengthener to this side by bringing an- 
other example in the shape of Adams’ Rock, a liver and white 
dog by Bruce out of Daisy. Bruce was by Dash II. out of 
Statter’s old Rhoebe, and Daisy was full sister to Countess and 
Victress. Now, where does this liver come from? Does it 
come from Rheebe or from Dash II. or from Daisy? Wherever 
it may come from, it is very curious, if the color of Pride of 
the Border is due to an outcross, and is sufficient to make him 
outbred, that Carlowitz, Victress, Pride of the Border and 
Rock should ail strain in the maternal line to Belle II. and all 
be liver and white. Now, does Mr. Llewellin wish us to infer 
that Carlowitz and Victress, as well as Pride of the Border, 
are outbred? Is there any question in re, to their - 
grees? Are Lill and Countess and Daisy and Prince and - 
tom and Petrel all outbred? 

Mr. Llewellin says that he recognized at once that Pride 
was crossbred, and leaves us to infer that it was solely on ac- 
count of his color, and this despite Mr. Laverack’s assertion 
that Pride was ‘‘as pure bred as any.” Now, in view of the 
facts that he has kept to himself d all these years his 
recognition of cross- ing in Pride of the Border, and that 


he sent Carlowitz, a liver-colored animal, to America as a 
pure bred Laverack, does he expect that we will accept his 
unbacked assertions, now first pro ted, that Pride was 
a crossbred dog, and not believe that Carlowitz was a cross- 
bred dog also, and hence not believe that Mr. Llewellin has 
been acting in a fraudulent manner during this same period? 
But if Carlowitz is crossbred, then all the Viveracke, without 
a single exception, are crossbred animals. And this is undoubt- 
edly true, just as every living thing is unquestionably cross- 
bred; but we shall in all probability have to look much further 
back than Pride of the Border, and perhaps even than thirty 
years, for that strain of Edmond Castle blood which Mr. Rob- 
inson says was ‘‘then infused into Old Moll.” So far as Mr. 
Laverack’s simple statement goes, it would carry the infusion 
of Edmond Castle blood back to a time which would at least 
cover his first appearance with his dogs at trials and shows. 
Yet, even if we accept in full Mr. Laverack’s statement that 
the color is due to a reversion to the color of an animal used 
in some past time to cross with, it is not necessary in order to 
account for this color to maintain that the direct strain from 
this outcross was ever kept up, since it is well known that 
bitches that have once thrown pups colored outside of their 
line will almost invariably again, regularly or irregularly, 
throw similarly colored pups by any dog by whom they may 
be served, so itis entirely possible that Mr. Laverack may 
have used a dog of the Edmond Castle strain with his bitches, 
as he did dogs of other strains, and afterwards not have re- 
tained a particle of this blood in his breed, and yet the color 
of the dog used, from its peculiarity, might have so impressed 
itself upon the bitches or bitch used, as to have remained, 
cropping out in pups which were for the most , if not 
always, destroyed, and in such case the color would be truly 
a reversion to a strain which had been made use of years 
before, and yet no actual outcross, as Mr. Laverack stoutly 
maintained, have been perpetuated in the breed. It does not 
appear possible, then, to single out as crossbred any one ani- 
mal of the breed from the rest, and accordingly Pride of the 
Border would be indeed as Mr. Laverack said, ‘‘ as pure bred 
as any,” and a pure bred Laverack setter, such as could claim 
a place in the Laverack class at our bench shows, would be one 
descended from the strain of setters proces by the care and 
breeding knowledge of Mr. Laverack, without any particular 
reference to whether there was or was not a cross in the line 
twenty-five years ago, more or less. 

There must, then, be something far weightier than unsup- 
ported statements, or hearsay evidence, or mistakes in kennel 
registers, or forgetfulness or color to throw Pride of the 
Border out of the ranks of pure Laveracks. 

And it is equally difficult to throw him out on the ground 
that his get are better in the field than the get of other so- 
called pure Laveracks. On such grounds we shall have to de- 
mand a rise and explanation why Count Wind’em is not as 
successful in the el as Llewellin’s Dash II., or why Leicester 
is not as good as Belton, or why Laverack’s old Blue Prince 
was better than Bandit, a full brother, has shown himself to 
be. Something besides out-breeding must account for these 
things, else we shall hardly be willing to allow that Victress 
can be a sister of Countess and Nellie, and Carlowitz, a son of 
Pilkington’s Dash and Countess, Countess, so well known as a 
“cracker,” and Pilkington’s Dash, also a magnificent worker 
in the field. The truth appears to be that there are many con- 
ditions and factors to be cen into consideration in the matter 
of breeds and breeding, and until careful and systematic 
records are kept of the almost innumerable varying phases in 
the lives and circumstances of our domestic animals, we shall 
not be abie to arrive at any truthful and reliable results. But 
when we do arrive at any such results, we shall probably find 
that there is a much simpler solution of the liver color in 
Pride of the Border, Carlowitz and Victress than to suppose 
that they are outbed or “strain back,” in the ordinary accep- 
tation of the term, to any infusion of blood or color which 
may have been introduced years ago. East. 


Editor Forest and Stream : 

I am pleased to see that the ForREsT AND STREAM office has 
not suffered from the late fire among your near neighbors. Iam 
afraid you have been permitted to escape only to suffer later, 
unless your publication of kennel matters is more accurate. 
Irefer to the article on Laverack pedigrees, which stated 
that ‘‘none of the get of Pride of the Border show a trace of 
liver.” This is a serious mistake, as Charm showed nearly all 
liver. Daisy Dean was also liver and white. These were 
from pure Laverack bitches, and I know of a number of 
others that were sired by him that are liver and white. 
Charm also transmitted the color, as a full litter by him, out of 
Doll, were liver and white. This is none of my quarrel, and I 
only write to set the matter straight. 

I am very far from agreeing with ‘‘Jack” in his estimate of 
the — as compared with the setter, as my experience 
has been that the pointer could not begin to stand the hard, 
rough work and bad weather that the setter could. I think it 
absurd to say that as aclass either has the best nose. Indi- 
vidual dogs of both breeds will show a superior nose to others, 
but as a rule I do not believe that pointers have any better 
noses than setters and as a companion to have around you they 
are not to be compared to them. JOHN DAVIDSON. 

Monroe, Mich. 


THE DACHSHUND. 


ORE English correspondent has sent us copy of a letter on 
this breed addressed to Mr. 8. E. Shirley, President of 
the English Kennel Club, by the President of the German 
Dachshund Club in reference to the different standards set w 
in the two countries by which it is proposed this game br 

of earth-goers should be judged; and also copies of these stand- 
ards, which we reproduce below. We feel certain that all 
American sportsmen, and especially those who appreciate this 
purely German terrier, will see the full significance of the com- 
munications. 

It is clear to us that if this breed is to take root in American 
soil we must go to Germany and not to England for the sires 
and dams that are to found our stock. The English stamp of 
dog may be equally useful, but as we must suppose Germans 
to know best the points of their native races of dogs, we think 
the name Dachshund should be restricted to dogs of the genu- 
ine breed, and we would suggest that those according with 
the standard of the Dachshund Club of England might prop- 
erly be termed badger-hounds, as they approach nearer in con- 
formation to the blood-hound type than the terrier character 
insisted on by German breeders and sportsmen. 

The following, which we copy from Dalziel’s “British 
Dogs,” is ‘ 
THE GERMAN DACHSHUND STANDARD. 


1. General Appearance—Low and very long in structure, 
the forepart, not only the chest, especially well developed, 
legs very short, the fore legs turned inward at the knees, but 
the feet considerably bent out. The whole appearance is 
weasel-like, the tail is moderately bent, and is carried very 
little above a horizontal line, or else downward. Hair close, 
short, smooth. ression intelligent, attentive and lively. 

2, Head—Somewhat long, tapering toward the nose, w 
like, broadest at the hind part of the skull, and without a stop; 

broad, almost flat; nose narrow, straight, sometimes a 
little upward-bent;  o4 very little hanging, forming a small 
fold at the corner of the mouth. 

3. Ears of medium length, tolerably broad, and rounded at 
the end, which is less broad than other part. The ear is placed 
high up and well backward, so that the space between ear and 
eye ap considerably larger than with other hunting 
—. e ears are not wrinkled, but hang down close at the 

4. The eye is of medium size, round, neither protruding nor 


in (klar, vorliegend, i. e., well visible when seen from 


sunken 
the side), and very sharp in expression. 

5. Neck—Long, flexible, broad, and strong; the skin some- 
what loose in front. 

: Back—Very long, slanting towards the tail; loins well de- 
velo 

7. Breast—Broad, framework of ribs long and deep, the 
flanks drawn in. 

8. Tail—of medium length, strong at the roo, and tai 
to a thin end; almost straight, and carried as said above. 

9. Forelegs—Muscles stronger than at the hind feet; the 
shoulders very muscular, upper arm short and strong, bending 
outward; the knees bent inward, the feet again outward. 
The legs seen in the profile must appear straight, not hanging 
over in the knees. 

10. Hind-legs—Straighter than with other dogs, seen from 
behind almost straight; the quarters have muscles well visible, 
— pointing out (eitrig), the bone from hock to pastern 
ve’ ort. 

1D Feet—The feet of the fore-legs are more muscular than 
those of the hind-legs, the toes well closed, with nails strongly 
curved and black; the sole of the foot is broad and thick. e 
toes x the hind-legs are shorter and straighter, the foot also 
smaller. 

12. Hair—Short, close, and glossy, not soft, but resisting to 
the touch (mit stechender spitze) when stroking it; ver e 
and close at the ears, coarser and longer at the lower side of 
the tail, but here also lying close to the skin. On the belly the 
hair is a little coarser, and the skin well covered. 

18. Color—Black, with tan at head, breast, front of neck, 
belly, legs, and under the tail; also dark brown, golden brown, 
hair, gray with darker stripe on the back; as also ash gray, 
silver gray with dark | game (tigerdachs). The darker colors 
are mostly united with tan markings; with lighter colors the 
nails ought also to be black, and the eye always dark. Any 
white is only to be endured as a small mark at the chest. 

14, Teeth—Upper and lower teeth meet exactly; in propor- 
tion to the jaws they are stronger than with any other breed, 
— the corner teeth. 

As faulty are considered dogs who have a compressed or 
conical head; the muzzle too short, too broad, or with a stop 
at forehead; when the lips are hanging; the ears folded, or not 
hanging close; when the fore-legs are so crooked that the 
knees touch each other, or are unable to bear the weight of 
the body; when the neck is thin and the breast too narrow; 
when the fore-feet are too much, or irregularly turned out- 
ward, when the knee-joint is weak and the toes spread out, 
also when the bone from the back downward is too long an 
the hocks too close together. The tail is bad if it is crooked or 
a ae — sticking out. Any white as principal color is 
a a 3 

The tenterd as settled by the English Dachshund Club. 
November, 1881, is as follows: 

Head and Skull (12).—Long, level, and narrow; peak well 
developed; no stop; eyes intelligent, and somewhat small; fol- 
low a in color. 

Ears (614).—Long, broad, and soft; set on low and well back; 
carried close to the head. 

Jaw (5).—Strong, level, and square to the muzzle; canines 
recurvent. 

Chest (7).—Deep, and narrow; breast bone prominent. 

Legs and Feet (20).—Fore-legs very short and strong in bone. 
well crooked, not standing over; elbows well clothed wit: 
muscle, neither in nor out; feet large, round and strong, wit 1 
thick pads and strong nails. Hind legs smaller in bone an 1 
higher, hind feet smaller. The dog must stand true, i. -. 
equally on all parts of the foot. 

Skin and Coat (13).—Skin thick, loose, supple, and in grea 
quantity; coat dense, short and strong. 

Loin (8).—Well arched, long, and muscular. 

Stern (5).—Long and strong, flat at root, tapering to the tip: 


hair on under side coarse; carried low except when excite 


rs very muscular. 

Body (84¢).—Length from back to head to root of stern two 
and a the height at shoulder. Fore-ribs well sprung, back 
ribs very short. 

Color (4).—Any color, nose to follow body color; much white 
aeeoete. 

ymmetry and Quality (11).—The Dachshund should be long, 
low and graceful, not cloddy. Total 100 points. Weight: Dogs 
about 21lb, bitches about '18lb. 


The following is the letter referred to: 


“My Dear Sir—Would you, as honorary member of our club, 
kindly grant us the following favor? 

“From the description of some prize Dachshunde, and from 
the ‘Dachshund Standard,’ lately published in the Field of the 
12th of November by the English achshund Club, we cannot 
help noting that the points differ essentially from those of the 
German standard fixed upon by our own competent judges at 
the Hanover show in 1879. . 

*““Your countrymen have given this breed the German name 
of Dachshund, thereby acknowledging the German descent. 
In consideration of this fact, we feel that it would be only just 
were you to judge your Dachshunde by the same standard of 
points as is in vogue in their native country. Not doing this 
would, we fear, only lead to many misunderstandings, to the 
detriment of the breed. When judging English dogs, or dogs 
of English breed, in Germany, it is done on the Engli 
standard, and, when possible, by English judges. It would 
therefore seem to us not an unreasonable request so ask that 
. — principle be followed in England with German 

reeds. 

“The Dachshund os lately published in the Field are not 
those of a German Dachshund, but of the French Basset. 

“The German Dachshund is no hound, but aterrier. It is 
apparent from the points given that our light dog of five to 
seven kilogrammes (9b. to 15lb. English, about), so much 
prized by us, is either quite unknown or not approved of. Our 
= has Seentes anes to anes a or of a Dachshund 
made, together with description an wing specifying the 
standard points fixed upon fn Hanover. . 

“These points have been described by an Englishman (Mr. 
Hugh Dalziel, in his ‘British Dogs’). We have the pleasure 
to send you one of these models, when finished, and hope that 

ou will do your best to have these points also adopted in 
Roatand, and leave your present Dachshund points for the 
Bassets, for which breed they do well enough. 

“You would oblige us by having this letter published in the 
Kennel Gazette, with our full signature, and, if your views 
agree with ours, we would feel exceedingly obliged by your 

addressing a few lines to the Kennel Gazette on this 
subject. “THE PRESIDENT, FINK. 


“The Dachshund Club, Bertin, Dec. 8, 1881.” 


GORDON, OR BLACK AND TAN SETTERS. 


Editor Forest and Stream : 

I was very much pleased to see in your issue of the 9th, the 
letter of Mr. W. Sergeantson which appeared in the London 
Field. Anditis with the hope that it will prove of use to 
breeders of Gordon setters in this country that I again call at 
tention to it. 

I offer the following questions to your readers, the answer- 
ing of which will, Ihave no doubt, be of great use in getting 
the black and tan, or Gordon setter, back again to his Soe 
high place as a field dog. For myself, I have tried for several 

ears and have been y successful in getting a fairly good 
log, but would like to hear others on the subject. 

ist. Is it necessary that a Gordon setter should be a heavily 


va ae 

2d. advantages are to be gained by b thus ? 
8d. Are the Gordon setters of yy as good in field as 

when a little white was allowed in the chest or feet ? 
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4th. Will a lightly built ea the same amount of field 


heavil one ? } 
woth, Inthe first field Gordon setters did very well. 


i that they are not placed in them ? ; 
ue Maes ‘English cntene sd much improved, or have 


tters retrograded ? 
Oe Sue formes, why cannot the Gordon setter be also 


improved by judicious breeding ? If the latter, who is to 


g : 
ba How are Gordon or black and tan setters to be im- 


ee so that they may again be heard of as thorough good 


ld dogs ? 
“These questions have been suggested to me by reading over 
phs of his 


Mr. Sergeantson’s letter, and in one of the later 
letter he gives his ideas, which are well worthy of note, and I 


trust will acted upon by those who have the love of a good 
field dog at heart. J. 8. NIvin. 
Lonpon, Ont. 


THE NEW YORK DOG SHOW. 
HERE is every indication that the coming show of the 
Westminster Kennel Club will be a very successful one. 
Entries are coming in freely. The premium lists have been 
mailed to all of last year’s exhibitors, and any one wishing 
them can procure copies by addressing Mr. Chas. Lincoln, 
Supt., 23 Park Row, or by applying at this office. The rail- 
roads have responded favorably to the request of the managers 
for free transportation for the dogs, when accompanied by an 
attendant. Exhibitors coming by the Erie must apply to Mr. 
J. C. Abbott, general passenger agent, New York, for a per- 
mit. The express companies will, as usual, return free all 
dogs that have paid charges one way. 7 
ere will be al and valuable list of special prizes offered, 
which we. shall publish as received each week. Mr. C. Du 
Bois Wagstaff, Babylon, L. I., will give a handsome meer- 
schaum pipe, value $50, for the best pointer Pappy, under 
twelve months old. A member of the club will give $15 cash 
for the best pointer dog and $10 for the best pointer bitch sired 
by Sensation. The class for St. Bernard puppies will be divided 
into rough and smooth-coated, and exhibitors must designate 
to which class their entries —— > e understand that hand- 
some prizes will be given for the exhibition of yard train- 
ing adapted to field use. This class should fill well, and it will 
undoubtedly prove one of the most attractive features of the 
show. 

The following well-known gentlemen have been appointed 
as judges: For English setters, J. O. Donner, Esq., New York; 
for pointers, greyhounds, deerhounds, foxhounds, beagles an 
dackahinede, on. Jno. S. Wise, Richmond, Va.; for fox- 
terriers, bulldogs, bull-terriers, Skyes, Yorkshires, dandies, 
rough-haired and toy-terriers, Italian greyhounds, King 
Charles and Japanese spaniels, G. de-Forest Grant, Esq.; for 
collies, Jas. Watson, Esq. ae 


CROSS-EYED DOGS.—West Winsted, Conn.—I have a 
cross-eyed dog, the only one I have ever seen or heard of. 
But this is due to my very limited experience. Has any one 
ever had an experience in regulating or ~— 
strabismus in a dog? This dog is coming two years old, 
a Laverack, a grandson of Pride of the Border. His father 
was bred in Albany by Mr. Dudley Alcott. (I was congratu- 
lating myself on the fact that my dog came from purely bred 
ancestry on his father’s side, but the recent communications 
from Mr. Llewellin seem to throw some doubt on that, for he 
says Pride of the Border was not pure. All owners of this 
stock are much interested in knowing the true inwardness of 
this matter. Cannot some one speak with authority? Will 
not Mr. Laverack’s stud-book throw some light on the subject?) 
Be this as it may, my dog is a good one, staunch, good nose, 
and a fine retriever. People tell me he can see double—once 
with either eye—and that thus I can bag two birds where in 
reality there is only one. There may be circumstances in 
which this would be a manifest advantage, but unfortunately 
all dogs descended from Pride of the Border (and this _—_ 
larity is doubtlessly explained by the fact that Pride of t 
Border was not purely bred) hunt with the nose, and as this 
fellow’s nose is not cross-eyed, the claim is of no practical 
service. Would you advise me to have an operation per- 
formed on his eyes?) Would there not be too much danger of 
making his condition worse rather than better? I shall be glad 
to have a word from you or some of your readers on this sub- 
ject.— REGULUS. 

FOX HUNTING IN MASSACHUSETTS.—We have re- 
ceived a notice from the Myopia hunt. We are pleased to see 
that the sportsmen of the old Bay State are taking an interest 
in this matter, and trust that we shall be called upon to chron- 
icle some glorious sport. This club has been organized to 
maintain a pack of hounds to hunt the comme adjacent to 
the town of Winchester, Mass. The Myopia Club have granted 
permission to erect the kennels on their premises. e an- 
nual assessment will not exceed $100. Gentlemen desirous of 
oe ag lease send their names to either of the undersigned. 

ugh A. , No. 80 State street; Frank Seabury, No. 44 
State street, Boston. 


SNAP.—We have received a picture of the red Irish setter 
Snap, owned by Mr. W. W. Rice, Hudson, N. Y. Snap is by 
Max Wenzel’s Chief out of G.Hill’s Tilly; is six months old, a 
solid red in color, 23 inches high at the shoulder, length of 
head 91¢ inches, 31g inches from corner of eye to end of the 
nose, and is 51 inches from end of nose to tip of the tail, and 
weighs 40lbs. He is remarkably well developed for his age. 


KENNEL NOTES. 


NAMES CLAIMED. 


Royal Sport. By Mr. Charles M. Turner, Augusta, Me., for black 
white and mottled English setter dog, whelped Feb. 19, 1881, by Royal 
oo — out of Florrie (Copeland’s Pete’-Bassett's 

een Bess). 

Coquette. By Mr. J. R. Pierson, Buc ham, Pa., for the lish 
greyhound bitch, whelped April 22, 1881, by Ben (Buccaneer—Folly) 
out of Fan (Cremorne—Lioness). 

Buckle. By Miss M. Sheldon Le Roy, N. Y., for the English grey- 
hound bitch, whel April 22, 1881, by Ben (Buccaneer—Folly) out of 
Fan (Cremorne—Lioness). 

Folly. By Mr. J. R. Pierson, Buckingham, Pa., for the English grey- 
hound bitch, whel April 22, 1881, by Ben (Buccaneer—Folly) out of 
Fan (Cremorne—Lioness). 

Thorne Dale. By Mr. C. H. Lounsbery, Providence, R. I., for the 
orange, white and tan setter bitch, whelped July 7, 1881, by Grouse 
~— out of seey Thorne. nd 

airy Dale, Rosie Dale and Gipsey Dale. By Mr. C. H. Lounsbe! 
Providence, R. I., for the orange and white bitch puppies, whelped 
July 7, 1881, by Grouse Dale out of Lady Thorne. 

Buccaneer. By Mr. J. R. Pierson oe Pa., for the Eng- 
lish yhound a eee April 22, 1881, by Ben (Buccaneer— 
Polly out of Fan (Cremorne—Lioness). 

Ji . By Mr. A. C. Richardson, Peoria, Ill., for the liver and 
white Pe dog, whel: Oct. 15, 1881, b King Bow out of Grace. 

Rock Dale. a Mr. C. H. Lounsbery, vidence, R. I.. for the 
white, black and tan setter dog, whelped July 7, 1881, by Grouse Dale 
Ou Lear Thome. a Baglin 

ing. By Mr. J. R. Pierson, eae Pa., for the 
greyho dog, whelped April 22, 1881, Buccaneer—Foll out 
of Fan (Cremorne—Lioness). - : " 
BRED. 


entol bitch Sprite (Wildair- Mignowy te onnce'e Major itols cone 
harleHuth), 2, is — ae owner’s Major (H 8 
lontague. . Burr Hollis’ (Horne! N. Y.) black and 
tan Burdett cocker bitch Ballo ante 
black cocker spaniel Mc gg ar Feb. 18. . 
ena Kennell's (Pt r Pe) Christmacs Bil (Lack 
of Edenhall—Ready Money), Feb. 15. 
Cora Manasseh Smith's (Woodford, Me.) setter bitch 


Cora Ill. to owner's Guy, Feb. 16. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


ph GPemte Dale. Mr. Charlies S. Johnson’s setter bitch Sylph to 
wt m. A. Buckingham’s re Conn.) Grouse Dale, Feb.’ - 
Blanche—Grouse Dale. . Wm. Tallman’s (Providence, R. I.) 
setter bitch Blanche to Grouse Dale, Feb. 13. 
Lassie—Rex.' Mr. F. W. Rothera’s (Simcoe, Ont.) imported Scotch 
collie Lassie to Mr. J. Lindsay's (Jersey City, N. J.) Rex, Feb. 21. 


Starli Sr et Don. "s (Bangor, Me.) English 
setter bitch Starlight (Rake—Fannie) to owner’s Dashing Don (Lofty— 
Maud Muller). 


WHELPS. 


White Lilly. Mr. 8. B. Dilley’s (Rosendale, Wis.) pointer bitch 
White Lilly whelped Feb. 14, six—four dogs and two bitches—by 
owner’s pangs. 

Lill. Mr. Charles Heath’s (Newark, N. J.) liver and white pointer 
bitch Lill whel: Feb. 16, eleven—five dogs and six bitches—by the 
Westminster Kennel Club’s Sensation. . 

Jolly Vic. Mr. J. J. Donovan's (Boston, Mass.) chestnut and white 
English setter bitch Jolly Vic (Dash—Flora) whelped Jan. 17, eleven— 
seven dogs and four bitches—by Galvin’s Scot. One dog and one 
bitch since dead. 

Daisy Dale. Mr.Wm. A. Buckingham’s (Norwich, Conn.) English 
setter bitch Daisy Dale whelped Feb. 15, six—four dogs and two 
bitches—by Waters’ Grouse (Grouse—Romp). : 

Daisy. . George Poyne’s (Grafton, Mass.) red Irish setter bitch 
Daisy (Rory O’More—Queen Bess) betray jeom Feb. 15, nine—three dogs 
and stx bitches—by Mr. W. H. Pierce’s Larry (Elcho—Rose). 


SALES. 


Bettie Black. Cocker spaniel bitch yy py (Wildair—Mignon) by 
Mr. E ne Power, Portland, to Mr. T. D. Greenway, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Gol. Spot. Cocker spaniel dog puppy (Wildair—Mignon) byMr. Eu- 
gene Power, Portland, to Mr. T. D. aoa Syracuse, N. 

Rex—Jennie Nettles whelps. Sable and white collie ae by Mr. 
Mr. J. Lindsay, Jersey City, N. J., a bitch to Mr. G. H. Whitehead, 
Trenton, N. J.; a bitch to Mr. Wm. Whitehead, Trenton, N. J.; a bitch 
to Mr. W. H. Watts, Philadelphia, Pa.; a dog to Mr. 8. H. Neergaard, 
New York; a dog to Mr. J. B. Ramirez, New York. 

Comet. Liver and white pointer dog, whelped May 12, 1881, (Crox- 
teth—Vinnie) by Dr. Luke Corcoran, Springfield, Mass., to Dr. J. 
Belot, Havana, Cuba. 

Phantom. Liver and white pointer bitch, whelped May 10, by Crox- 
teth out of Vinnie (Ranger—Bess) by Dr. Luke Corcoran, Springfield, 
Mass., to Dr. James Warner, Havana, Cuba. 

Brant. Gordon setter dog puppy (Bailey’s Tom—Lucille) by Mr. 
Charles H. Lee to Mr. A. B. Gardiner, Providence. R. I. 

Blossom. Champion Gordon setter No. 5.090, E. K. C. 8. B., by Dr. 
J. 8. Niven, London, Ont., to Mr. H. L. Kinsley, Milford, Mass. 

Bab II.—Black Bess dog whelp. By Dr. J. 5. Niven, London, Ont., 
to Mr. S. Macbeth of the same place. , 

Silk IT. Bull-terrier dog, two years old (Silk—Puss) by Mr. James 
Mortimer, New York, to Mr. James Page Stinson, Leavenworth, Kan. 

Maud Power. Black and white cocker — bitch (Wildair— 
Mingwon) by Mr. Charles F. Kent, Monticello, N. Y., to Mr. R. J. Bell, 
Belisville, Ont. 

Watch. Black and tan foxhound by Mr. Charles F. Kent, Monti- 
cello, N. Y., to Mr. H. G. Plimpton, Medfield,.Mass. 

Spbrt. Black, white and tax foxhound by Mr. Charles F. Kent, 
Monticello, N. ¥., to Mr. Patrick Vaughan, Troy, N. Y. 

Troop. Black and tan foxhound by Mr. Charles F. Kent, Monticello, 
N. Y,,.to Mr. H. M. Harrington, Northville, Mich. 

Manchester and Rhea Ill. Black oo uppies (Benedict—Rhea 
II.) by Mr. Burr Hollis, N. Y., to the Hornell Spaniel Club of the same 
place. (By some mistake purchaser and seller were transposed last 
week . 


Tramp. Liver and white ticked — dog, =a Sept. 18, 1881 
(Dash—Grace II.) by Mr. R. M. Liv oo New York, to Mr. Palmer. 
Banjo. Cocker spaniel puppy 0 ildair—Mingwon) by Mr, Charles 
F. Kent, Monticello, N. Y., to Mr. H. H. Hall, New York. 
Wildair. Black Burdett spaniel by Mr. Charles F. Kent, Monticello, 
N. Y., to M. J. Bell, Belisville, Ont. 


NAMES CHANGED. 

Phantom to Katrina. Dr. James Warner, Havana, Cuba, has 
changed the name of his liver and white pointer bitch Phantom (Crox- 
teth—Vinnie io Katrina. 

Prince Laverack to Prince. Mr. James H. Goodsell, New York, 
wishes the name of his pure Laverack setter dog Prince Laverack 
changed to Prince, as Mr. Snellenburg, of New Brighton, Pa., has a 
prior claim to the name. 


PEDIGREE WANTED.—Can any of our readers give the pedigree of the 
red Irish bitch Goube’s Sue? 





Answers to Correspondents. 





Constant Reaper, Washington, D. C.—See answer to J.C. McC. 
Jan, 26. 


Farmer, Danbury, Conn.—Send us your name, that we may know 
what credit to give to your communication. 

E. L. K., Brooklyn, N. Y.—I fail to kill crows with charge of 3i4dr. 
= 13402. shot, in 12-bore. Ans. Reduce your shot load to loz. or 





F. D. B., Mt. Morris.—Quail have been successfully transplanted 
from the South to this climate; but, on the other hand, many of these 
experiments have failed. We hope that our correspondents will advise 
us of success or failure in their undertakings. 


Atuanta, Atlanta,.Ga.—Last summer I allowed my dogs to sleep 
under my verandah. This winter has been mild, and I now find the 
place infested with fleas. Can you tell my any way by which I can get 
rid of these pests? Ans. Use carbolic acid freely. 


X., Harrisburg, Pa.—What is the difference between wild rice of 
Minnesota and that of Eastern Canada? Which is best suited for 
———- River, vicinity of Harrisburg, Pa’ Ans. They are iden- 
tical; either will grow in the locality named if properly planted. The 
great mistake of most experimenters with wild rice is that they do not 
sow enough. 

H. W., Philadelphia.—Can you recommend a good place to camp for 
July? Would prefer some place where can have good boat fishing. 
Would like some place within 200 miles of Philadelphia. Ans. There 
are good places in Pike county, Pa. Goto Scranton and try the streams 


between there and Hawley; or go up the Bushkill, on the south of away under the edge of some rock, with velvety mosses about it, and 


Pike county. 


Porter, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—My pointer cut one of his toe pads 
quite badly some three weeks ago. It does not heal. Ought it to be 
sewn up, or will it eventually come together oe Ans. Clean the 
wound thoroughly and apply a plaster of pine ? tch and put a boot on 
his foot. If there is a loose flap of skin it may have to be trimmed off, 
as it will not unite after so long a time. 


W. T. M., Brooklyn.—1. The Ditmar ee is so dangerous thatits 
use has been practically abandoned by sportsmen. 2. Some of the 
rominent symptoms of worms in the dog are constant retching, foul 
reath, a dry one irregular action of the bowels, a rough or staring 
coat and emaciation. 8. Areca nut powdered; a heaping teas: n- 
ful for a medium sized dog, to be given upon an empty stomach and 
followed in two hours by a dose of oil. 


Suspscriser, Middletown, Conn.—t: I have a bitch, and would like to 
know whether I have a right to call her red Irish? She weighs 60 

unds, red color, rather dark, but not as dark as some, white on 
Treest and throat, a few white hairs on forehead and end of nose; four 
white feet. 2. Do you know anything of a J. Marble’s celebrated dog? 
3. Will it be impossible for me to get my dog registered in the Stud 
Book? Ans. 1. It is the breeding as well as color that entitles the red 
Irish to the name. 2. Jerome Marble’s Grouse is a Gordon. 3. No. 


L. 8., Red Hook, N. Y.—1. Where is the “ — Kennel Club Stud 
Book”’ published? 2. What became of the other two papeies (one of 
the three was Home Ruler) exhibited with Mr. James Watson's Irish 
terrier at New York, 1880? Who purchased the Lachine 
Kennel Club’s Irish terriers Home Ruler (now Splinter) and Kathleen 
and where are they now? Ans. 1. At the London Field office, 
Strand, London, Eng. For price write to ——— F. W. Wilson, 29 
Pall Mall, London 8. W., Eng. A new volume is pu lished each year. 
2. Of the two bitch puppies, one of them died; the other is owned by 
Mr. sone ee city. 3. leen and Splinter were purchased 
. Geo. , of London, Eng., who has them now. 


Dr. C. 8., New York.—I have a water spaniel, about a year old, that 
has been sick for nearly a month. His eyes are inflamed and filled 
and hard; has dry, white spots in two or three 
snow on he he, = ere the hair has partly come off. Was at first 

‘ull in the house, full of life out doors; has lately been more cheerful. 

large on the right side of his head and face. 





irregularity. Will you tell me 

— how to cure him. Ans. Probab: . The 

undoumediy am sbecus, which should be as soon as 

pus is A generous diet with a little cod liver oil once or twice 
a day will probably bring him through all right. 
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Hachting and Canoeing. 


ONE DAY IN A CANOE. 


Canoe ; A small boat used by savages, usually hollowed from a log. 


I FIND the above definition in a book on out-door sports published 

7 years ago. I greet you then, lovers of the most manly, 
enjoyable and instructive sport extant, as fellow meee and inquire 
of you whether you have ever taken a canoe cruise. I do not mean @ 
pleasant sail upon sqme S little lake in front of your doorway, or 
a paddle down a sluggish river in your immediate vicinity; but have 
you ever taken your canoe to the headwaters of a rapid mountain 
stream and descended it in your frail craft, shooting the rapids, pro- 
— i with ——- strokes through the eddies, camping amid 
the s of the forest, and preparing your own meals, in utter inde- 
pendence of the seal ring of the all-potent railway conductor, or the 
be-diamoned shirt front of the overpowering hotel clerk? If not, then 
you have yet to begin your life. The canoeist is the most independent 
traveler in the world. The railway mger, choked by the dust, 
and deafened by the roar and rattle of the train, must move or remain 
stationary as others may command; but the canoeist, floating noise- 
lessly upon the water with the very poetry of motion, moves at his 
own sweet will, darting from side to side of the stream, pausing to 
Ee a flower here or gather a pebble there, as his fancy may lead. 

he bicyclist is dependent upon the weather and a.smooth track, bein, 

subject to delay by a rainstorm or to be laid aside entirely by a bit o: 
muddy roadway; the canoeist laughs at the storm, and surmounts all 
obstacles alone and unaided. The pedestrian soon becomes weary and 
footsore, and must pause for rest; the canoeist, after paddling a forty 
or fifty mile stretch, folds his arms, reclines against his backboard and 
still proceeds upon his journey with fresh panoramas gliding into 
view for his enjoyment at every bend in the stream. Canoeing devel- 
ops in its votary strength and health by exercise in the pure open air; 
manliness and breadth of character by being thrown upon bis own 
resources, and mental and physical perception and decision by the 
rapidity of judgment and action he must make when among the dan- 
gerous rocks of the rapids. It also possesses a fascination for one 
who has once indulged in its exciting joys, which never dies away, 
but clings to him throughout all his after life; and even the sight of a 
light canoe to a veteran causes his eyes to sparkle and the blood to 
bound through his veins with renewed enjoyment at the recollection 
of summer days spent upon the water. 

Let us see how, as a solitary canoeist, we pass the day upon a moun- 
tain stream. We awake and, extricating ourself from the blankets, 
crawl out from beneath the deck in the early morning, just as one eye 
of the sun comes peeping above the eastern hills, striving to penetrate 
with its beams the thick, cold mist which has settled about us. It is 
hard work for the sun to hold its own just now, and it does seem as 
though it would be vanquished and entirely blotted out from the sky; 
but it exerts itself until it grows red in the face, and soon its warm 
rays shake the mist curtain to its centre and cause it to twist and 
writhe itself in agony into odd shapes and crooked columns and wisp- 
like waving pennons; and then it separates from the water and the 
land and goes soaring up toward the sky until it dissolves in space and 
is lost to sight. We make our toilet with the aid of the clear river 
water, a piece of mirror plate anda comb. Taking out our oil cook- 
ing-lamp, we soon have coffee boiled and a steaming hot dish of soup 
ready, and, selecting the cleanest rock we can find, spread our break- 
fast there, and enjoy it in the sharp morning air with an appetite 
equally sharp. It takes us but a short time to roll our blankets 
together, strap them in shape and stow in the water-tight compart- 
ment, wash our dishes (pie pans and tin cup), pack our provisions in 
tin cans and push them under the after deck, slide our canoe into the, 
water, seat ourself and grasp our eight foot paddle and then we are 
away on our day’s journey. And what wonders of sky and land and 
water we enjoy this day! Here, at a bend in the river, we come to 
towering cliffs which rise 300 feet in the air, their face as even as 
though chiseled by the cunning hand of a master architect, and sweep- 
ing away in a curve as graceful as Hogarth’s line of beauty. Passing 
another bend, we have before us a long straight stretch of broad, clear 
water, as smooth and unruffled asa sheet of glass. On either hand the 
mountains, in great waves of verdure, spring backward and upward 
until their tree-crowned summits seem to sweep the sky, and we catch 
ourself wondering why the little fleecy clouds floating there do not 
tear themselves to tatters on the topmost branches, and they stretch 
away and away along the banks of the river in rolling billows until, 
in the far distance, wrapped in azure haze, they melt into indistinct- 
ness and mingle their lines with the blue of the bending dome above; 
and the water spreads about us like a huge mirror, reflect and 
repea the scene in softened beauty. A fish leaps into the air and 
showers from its sides the glittering drops like a fountain of diamonds; 
a bird ——— along the placid surface touches the mirror with her 
wing and sends out quivering ripples broadening and circling away 
until they fill the space from bank to bank, and all the picture—sky 
and mountain and river—are bathed in a flood of sunshine. Again, we 
hear a dull, roaring sound away yonder in advance as though it was 
the muttering of distant thunder. It grows louder and more distinct 
as we proceed, and we notice that the rocky walls which hem in the 
river approach more nearly together and that the current is growing 
more swift, and that, although we are not using our paddle, yet we are 
swept along it the rocks toward the sound with increased rapidity. 
As we near the sharp bend in front the noise grows deafening, and 
a& moment more we are suddenly whirled into great, strong rapids, 
where the waters in their fury churn themselves to foam against the 
sharp rocks which bar their path, and then spring high in air in 
whitened a: Shall we go to the right or to the left? Quick! for 
we have but a second in which to decide, and the safety of our boat— 
perhaps our own life—depends upon the decision. A strong dipof the 
paddle here; a quick, backward stroke there; the grazing of a rock 
against the side of the boat; a roaring sound which deafens our ears; 
flying ane which shuts out the full view; a sense of darting through 
space like a bird on the wing; a turmoil of waters; a momentary vision 
of dark whirlpools edged with whitened foam, and before we have 
time to realize the grandeur of the rapids, or scarcely draw an extra 
breath, we are resting at ease in the still waters below. 

And so it is allday. Every bend in,the river is a surprise, a wond- 
rous, ever changing kaleidoscopic view, revealing to us such scenes 4s 
we—you and I, dear reader--have dreamed of in connection with the 
fairy tales of our boyish days, but scarcely expected ever to see in the 
world of reality. And we float on down past the spot where civiliza- 
tion encroaches upon the wilds; past the city, where are furnaces 
with great glowing masses of fire and with clouds of smoke rising like 
incense from an altar built to the god of labor; past the little white cot- 
tages nestled among the trees and vines of the mountain sides; past 
the dark and cool-looking gorges cut deep into the rock by the cease- 
less flow of the rivulet from a spring which we can imagine as hidden 











delicate ferns waving over its bubbling waters; past diminutive 
patches of farms, neatly laid off in squares of varying shades of color; 
t the little towns whose buildings cluster about the single street 
‘ike grapes upon a stem; past a roadway winding up between rugged 
rocks and tangled forest growth; past lone trees standing out like sen- 
tinels to guard the landscape, and then once more away from the 
habitations of men, and into the depths of endless forests, where the 
bear still makes his lair; and all the time the steady stroke of the pad- 
dle makes music to the canoeist’s ear. Occasionally we take our gun 
from its rest, and with a well-aimed shot, drop the solitary bird fly- 

ing above us, or cast a line in some deep, dark i, while we rest 
the shadow of a rock. We pause at times examine some new 
species of plant, or to pluck a flower or gather a shell or a pebble, or 
to wander into the depths of the fo to drink from some cooling 
spring hidden away —_ the bushes. A surprised squirrel sits 
e- ly upright on the limb of an old tree, and watches us with ite 
right eyes as we float by, and then springs chattering away among 
the leafy branches to its nest in the hollow of the trunk; a bird flies 
screaming over our head and then circles off out of sight over the 
mountains; a brilliantly colored dragon fly hovers about us and then 
alights upon the end of our paddle, and stretches its wings of gauze 
to the sunshine; a a— turtle sunning itself upon a log raises its head 
on our approach, and lazily drops into the water with a dull plunge, 
and a slender green snake writhes away among the rushes on the 
bank. As we are borne smoothly along, we lean over the side of our 
little boat and trail our hand in the water, and in the clear depths be- 
neath we see fishes holding themselves stationary the 
current, with rapid moving fins, or d swiftly about in play; and 
away down there on the bottom are the long, yellow. —— river 
bending over and lying flat upon the pebbi bed with their 
eads turned down stream, swaying gracefully to and fro with every 
pulsation of the swiftly flowing water, and —— the mn of 
searcely an atom of romance to imagine them the golden of the 
river maidens, whose houses are in yonder rocky caverns beneath the 
water. Amid such scenes as these we forget the worry and care and 
vexation of every-day life. What care we whether stocks advance or 
decline, or suits are lost or won? We float all day, careless and 
happy, basking in the smiles of the sunshine which soaks into our very 
and expands our soul and mind to a broader view of nature 

and of humanity as well. 

At noon we get our midday meal, and rest for an hour within the 
shadow of a broad-spreading tree, while we read a book, or lazily 
allow our eyes to wander over the beauties of the pe before 
us. 


And , after a pleasant of a few hi and when the 
acted apa nie ees sandy bank 
by the side of a huge fallen pine, whose resinous are soon 
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blazing and crackling in a-heap, while on the coals,our supper is cook- | 
ing. In a tittle while we sit doyn jto a meal which'the gods might 
envy, for it is spicéd with an Appetite born ‘of exercise and pure | 
mountain air. The appointments of our table comprise no fine linen 
orrare china, neither do white-aproned and soft-slippered servants 
wait upon us inrythmic movements to the breathings of soft music; | 
but we occupy a dining room grander than hand of man ever fash- | 
ioned, or human brain can invent. Its illumination is the sparkling 
firelight which sends out showers of rubies; its floor is carpeted with 
greensward wrought by wavering light and shadow into a pattern 
more beautiful than the Brussels of any parlor; its broad-spreading 
walls springing high in air are frescoed with forest trees, and its far- 
reaching ceiling is fretted with twinkling stars. £ night, wearied to 


restfulness by the day’s labor, we wrap ourselv@s in our blanket, lie 
down with our fest toward the fire, and are lufled into a dreamless 
sleep by the rippling of the water ‘gaiast the rocks; and no Oriental 
prince resting upoa his velvet cushions aad wita his silken counter- 
pane above him, ever knew one-half so sweet a slumber a3 we, with 
mother earth our couch, a stone our pillow, and no meaner covering 
than tne great, blue, starlit dome of heaven itself. Orance Frazer. 
CoLumBus, O. 


STELLA MARIS. 


Editor Forest and Stream; 

As with the opening spring the canoeists ‘fancy lightly turns to 
thoughts of’’ summer cruises, it seems to be a duty which is owed the | 
canoeing fraternity to call attention to a new model of cruising canoe | 
lately built for a member of the K. C. C. by Mr. Rushton, of Canton, 
New York. It isnot nowclaimed for this model—which, by the way, 
is christened the Stella Maris—that it is absolute perfection, or that | 
itis destined to supersede all previous models, or that nothing su- | 
perior to it can possibly be built ; but the assertion is made that for 
general, all-round cruising in all kinds of waters it will be found to be 
a thoroughly satisfactory craft, and will ‘fill the bill” about as nearly | 
as any style with which our average cruisers are familiar. | 

Everybody knows Mr. Rushton’s famous ‘American Traveling 
Canoe, and a first-rate canoe it is. Well, the Stella Maris may be 
ealled a revised, corrected and amended edition thereof. Imagine 
the “ American Traveling Canoe” given a few inches more of length, 
aninch or so more of depth and width, with the flat floor and full | 
bearings carried a little further forward and aft, and with a graceful 
sheer of 4inches at the bow, diminishing to 2\4 inches at the stern, 
and you have the outward form of the Stella Maris. 

The inside arrangements are especially noteworthy. There are no 
so-called ‘air-tight compartments” (decidedly a case of lucus a non 
lucendo) to hold water and decay, but the entire inner surface of the 
boat is easily accessible, and can be reached, if necessary, for bailing | 
or for repairs. There are two dry stowage compartments—a large 
one extending from the forward end of the manhole clear to the bow, 
reached by a rubber-packed door in the bulkhead, fastened with 
thumbscrews, and the other taking up about two feet of the space at | 
the stern, reached by a hatch screwed down flush with the deck. The 
deck forward is unbroken, and the forward compartment must re- | 
main dry unless the manhole be soaking full of water; and it is diffi- | 
cult to see, as the door is screwed tight, how it can leak even then. | 
The manhole is five feet long, with removable hatch in four pieces, 
and with sliding bulkhead; and the foot-steering gear is ingeniously 
arranged so as to be worked by the crew sitting against this bulk- 
head, or at the extreme after end of the manhole (which is a very de- 
sirable position when shooting rapids, for example). 

Here, then, we have an elegant and beautiful craft, weighing only | 
sixty-five pounds, primarily intended for paddling, with a sheer suffi- 
cient to keep her nose always up out of the wat--r and her deck dry under 
any ordinary sea, yet not enough to catch the wind and sensibly im- | 


¥. 


.pede her progress, with every inch of room available. with full bear- | 


ings and flat Hoor amidships, enabling her to carry safely a fine spread 
of canvas, with straight sides, so that the bearings increase as the 
boat keels, with rudder and foot-steering gear, and with water-tight 
compartments taking up fully one-half her length. 

As to her general finish and make-up nothing need be said, for Mr. 
Rushton’s work speaks for itself, and everybody who has seen her | 
says she is the “prettiest canoe in the fleet.” 

She is at present at the club house of the Knickerbocker Canoe 
Club, Eighty-sixth street and North River, where any person inter- 
ested may inspect her fair proportions and judge for himself. 

DIRIGO. 





THE DEATH RATTLE OF MEAN LENCTH. 


ALF a loaf only, and a shriveled, dried-up little half it is! 
Better than none, however, and a momentous gain in one respect 
is the concession offered to common sense in the report of the Larch- 
mont Y. ©. committee on measurement. That the committee, start- 
ing with strong prejudice in favor of mean length induced by long 
custom, which has rendered yachtsmen callous to its defects and 
surrounded by influences all tending to the preservation of that 
faulty rule, should have refrained from very radical innovation, is 
natural enough. But they have at all events upset the old fetish, and 
in their recommendations they have cast loose at last from the stolid 
stupor which has permitted mean length to drag out its days so long 
that the end seemed never to come. And so one more club is added 
to the list which has kicked over the nonsensical system which 
gauged a few feet of plank hung over the stern at seven times their 
bulk compared to the body of the boat. 
The committee’s report, which we have received, is a guarded | 


and intelligent document. and if not over profound and somewhat | 
vague and dogmatic, gives evidence enough of being conscientious 
work carried out with more ability than was to have been expected 
from amateurs with so difficult a task before them. Until action is 
taken by the Larchmont Y. C. in the matter, we reserve a general 
review of their labors. In the meantime we congratulate the public 
and ourselves upon the successful uprooting of the mean length | 
vagary under which the club had prev. sailed its matches. 

The new proposition is to add one-third the overhang aft only to | 
the load line length, a very serious and most commendable modifica- 
tion of the sickly formula of the saints dethroned. 

But the importance of the committee's labors lies not so much in 
what they recommend as in the fact that they have found it possible 
to pronounce in favor of an innovation at all. 

t is the first step in the reform we are confident will end with the 
adoption of tae only perfectly logical and equitable method of com- 
parison by bulk. It is the first toddle of the infant breaking away 
trom the leading strings, and if no great. distance has been reached, 
as a straw showing how the wind is blowing, our felicitations cannot 
be withheld. Mean length may now be considered a stale, outlawed 
wreck with but a short lease of life before its corpse is interred for- 
ever. There are fourteen clubs on the Atlantic coast whose policy is 
governed by the interest of cabin yachts and fixed ballast. These | 
are the Royal Nova Scotia, Portland, Salem Bay, Eastern, Boston, | 
Dorchester, Beverly, New Bedford, Larchmont, New York, Seawan- 
haka, Atlantic and Quaker City. Of these fourteen only the New | 
Bedford, Quaker City, Boston and Atlantic still sail under mean | 
length. The first two have not as yet given the question consideration 
one way or the other, nor are they wedded to any degree to a particu- | 
lar hobby. They may be expected to go with the tide of popular 
opinion. The Boston and Atlantic Y. C. are the only two really 
maintaining a preference for the old order of things. ‘here can be 
no doubt but that these two clubs will soon come in out of the rain, 
so that in another year American yachtsmen will no longer have 
their puerility and disregard of elementary arithmetic thrown up to 
them asin the past. ‘‘Le Roi est mort, vive le Roi’ till he agaia kicks 
the bucket and a still more acceptable sample steps in his place. 

The result of the Larchmont committee’s pains may be small, 
almost microscopic, but their import is great, and for that much we 
think the raking fire of ForEsT AND STREAM may now be ‘thanked. In | 
time we look for better things. Fortst anp STREAM set out first to | 
abolish mean length, next to introduce measurement by bulk. One- | 
half of the work seems about accomplished, and for the remaining | 
half we will “gird up our loins” and fight when the opportune 
moment arrives. 


THE YAWL IN AMERICA. 


F Inte we note among yachtsmen an increasing disposition to 
craise and to voyage in their craft for the sake of the delights and 
adventure afforded by lengthening out their days afloat to weeks and 
even months atatime. This can only be taken to mean a gradual 
growth of a love for the sea.and its associations, indicating the dawn 
of the sailor instinct among owners. The first conceptions of the 
novice are always limited to racing. He goes ‘‘\down the bay” of an 
afternoon, picks up some rural packet and races her home, invariably | 
beats the after man out of his boots aud blows about his old tub being 
the fastest thing human hand evor fashioned. Owners of this class, | 
though loudest in proclaiming their aceomplishments in the nautical 
line, will almost always be found among the most ignorant of preju- | 
diced and the least capable of delivering a sound,well:digested opinion | 
of any sort concerning the sport. They are as plentiful .as blackberries | 
and, we regret to say, still the most numerous inour clubs. To this | 
element must be ascribed the infantile crudities which serve to keep | 
away. from club life, the graduates at the business and- associates 
with the name of American yachtsmen an amount of boyishness and 
verdancy very far from attractive or complimentary, To say that.as 
a body our clubs are yet green as ca is to.record what isidiscernable 
the most casual inspection, for it is.the truth that not one-of our 
bs, not even the oldest of them all, can ‘compare in sailorlike ac- 


| where fancy calis for weeks or months on a rnn. 


| Vas was 


| qualities that ‘‘Hard Down” claims for her. The cutter may c 








FOREST AND STREAM. 


quisition and nautical proficiency with the most unpretentious organ- 
ization in Great Britain. We write this.in no eaptious spirit, butonly 
with a view to checking unmitigated conceit always, an accompan!- 
ment for lack of knowledge, in the hope that, seeing ourselves as 
others do, we may haste to improve until we may take rank with the 
hig.est, not only as mere owners but also as sailors of yachts. We are 
aliso young yet at the helm, many of us afloat scarce more than a 
year, that it is natural and excusable enough if experts at tooling and 
navigating their ships can still be counted upon one’s fingers in any 
fleet while the great mass has not as much as entered the portals of 
real yachtsmenship. : 

To lounge about the club rooms of America is but to find what can 
be met with at any inn and hostlery a thousand miles away from salt 
water. It is but to see a party at cards in one corner of the room, an- 
other reeling off a game of billiards, a third pane opinions upon 
cocktails, feasts, hops and the dear girls, with possibly a few engaged 
ia heated debate as to one sloop beating another, and one more beat- 
ing both, all couched in language flavoring more strongly of hayseed 
tnan of brine, and displayin-z a woeful lack of technicality, perspicuity 
and detail. Tars, your regular old shellbacks, showing sea-green eyes 
with scale-clad armor, fins and web-feet, men who look brine, talk 
almost smell brine; sailors who go to sea in their yachts from innate 
love of the sea, whose very life and being is woven in one with sport 
afloat—alas, they are scarce as needles in a haystack! Beating some- 
body, getting from one part to another with the least 
outside, swallow tails, plug hats, white neckties, fair hands, fireworks, 
banjos and grand times at the big hotel ashore, those are with us still 
the conceptions of yachting life and the acme of ambition of ninety- 
nine out of every hundred of American amateur salts. Se promener 
en mer, with the bright sun above and dancing waters around, spin- 


spread while underway, and too often liberal drafts at the latter, the 
monotony relieved elsewhere by queries as to whereabouts and how 
long it will take to get in somewhere for a stroll in the streets and a 


ossible time | 
| skipper of the steamship Rhada, Mr. 


(Faw. 28, 1882. 


the; best of her, class in, Boston.or.New York, but she is not a match 
for the cutter at running, nor with the wind bare. In asea, even 2 
moderate one, the cutter can romp away from ‘Shadow or any sloop 
in existence just as she pleases. : 

The case of the fishermen on “the banks’ is nota parallel. They 
have short spars and small sails. Fine away their forms for speed 
and give them racing rigs and they would not be slow to discover the 


| superiority of lead over cobble stones. As for sea boats, and sea 
| boats which can “go” ina seaway there is nothing under the sun 


| equal to a Vanduara, Samoena, J 


anar or Seabelle. This is the testi- 


| mony of facts and the observation of unprejudiced persons. The 


| deliberations. 


inability of our beamy sloops in rough water is too notorious to 
require asseveration. Before the next season is up our correspondent 
and others of his mind in Boston may have an opportunity to test 
their opinions about cutters to windward should ge or Maggie 
sport fighting flags in Eastern waters. 


SEAWANHAKA YACHT CLUB.—Next regular meeting at Del- 
monico’s, Monday, March 6, wher the measurement committee is 
expected to report. 

LARCHMONT YACHT CLUB.—Next regular meeting, Monday, 
Feb. 27, when the measurement committee wili report the result of its 
Until that time we reserve comments. 
COMMISSIONED.—Capt. Chas. Stryker, of Port Jefferson, will be 
. Lorillard. We are glad to see 
native talent drawn upon for duty aboard our yachts, The Swede and 
Teuton are not neat and smart enough by half. 

MAGGIE.—Hatcher & Clifford, of Southampton, have finished 


| > i i 5 a 4 ie wi 2 - 
ning yarns of happenings on land under the shady lee of an awning | the cradie in which the 15-ton cutter Maggie will be stowed on her pass 


flirt with country lasses, an abstinence from work, fear of a sprinkl- | 


ing from above, and a wholesome dread of a little dash of spray, a 
tiresome, listless lolling about the lubbers’ cockpit aft, and greater in- 
terest in what goes on down beldw, “downstairs,” instead of on deck; 
all this, we say, makes up the expectations of the body of Americans 
when they go on a yachting “‘trip.’’ To be driven about for a ride on 
the water, and perhaps hold the stick and pull at a sheet to kill time, 
comprises all there is in the sport to the great thousand to whom 
others who exhibit a fondness for the art of handling their charges in 
all weather or revel in the science of navigating to distant lands across 





troublesome waters under inky skies are as so many “cranks” de- | 


age from Liverpool to New York by Atlantic steamer. The Maggie is a 
spinner, and in a tumble off the Hook will give New York's best 
machines a very sore trying. 

“THE AMERICAN CANOEIST” is a new publication to appear 
monthly, conducted by Col. C, L. Norton, not as an investment so 


| muchas for the benefit of those interested. The first number has 


rided for their pride in safe, seaworthy ships, and their passion for the | 


| romance of Life on old ocean. 


Need we substantiate all this, when with a fleet mumbering hun- 


| dreds of sail, but two have ever been the short six hundred miles to the 


Bermudas, but half a dozen have boxed about the picturesque waters 
of the Chesapeake, but three or four have ever made their numbers 
in the West Indies, the most glorious cruising ground in this hemi- 
sphere, but a paltry few have ventured down our own well marked 
coast in years and years, while hundreds upon hundreds have spent 
their time dawdling, drifting by a few hours run ata time up and 
down the puddle called the Sound, and not one in fifty has doubled 
Cape Cod, with big Boston and the beautiful coasting to the eastward 


come to hand and is creditable in appearance and entertaining in 
matter. Published by Brentano, Union Square, price $1 per year. 
We trust the new venture will succeed and become a permanent in- 
stitution. ? , 
EASTERN YACHT CLUB.—Officers for the year: Commodore, 
Charles H. Joy; Vice Commodore, Henry S. Hovey; Rear Commo, 
dore, F. E. Peabody; Secretary, Sidney W. Burgess; Treasurer, P. T. 
Jackson; Measurer, George A. Goddard; Fleet Captain, Alanson 
Tucker, 2d; Regatta Committee—Daniel Appleton, George A. God- 
dard, F. W. Lawrence, Henry B. Jackson and E. W. Haven. 
CANOES.—We call attention to the advertisement of Thos. Kane & 
Co., builders of the Racine Veneer canoe. In their letter, they say: 


| “Of all the extensive advertising we have done, Formst AnD STREAM 


| has been by far the most valuable medium to us.”’ 


This is the exper- 


| ience of all, as ForEsT AND STREAM enjoys a practical monopoly of the 


almost at our very doors? Can we call ourselves yachtsmen in earnest | 


when we shirk the sea and would not get off soundings for a fortune, 
when ali but the biggest in the fleet no longer deem themselves in ‘‘our 
waters” with Sandy Hook buoy still visible to the naked eye, when we 
deny having had ‘‘our weather” with a paltry roll on the bar and no 
more wind than to force a temporary single reef in a wee ten-ton 
cutter like the Madge, when we call it heavy work for the Shadow off 


| Brenton’s Reef and prate about the swell she grandly took and sur- 


vived, both yachts in the match carrying topsails on a wind? Are we 
sailors when we stand almost in awe of a petty bit of work and a few 


| drops of salt water which the tiniest thing of a three-tonner in Great 


Britain would think but play and accepct with eager zest in the fun? 
Wherein lies the boasted and loudly-heralded eapacity of yachts 
unable to cope with a trifling bubble whi-h abroad would have passed 
unnoticed in the press, but which our landsmen and verdants aboard 





professionals, what becomes of their wondrous skill when the very 
pick of that class in New Yerk could neither make nor take in sail, 
but could be taught more than they knew by the commonist foremast 
hand aboard the cutter Madge’ 

As yachtsmen we are green. As sailors very green. It is necessary 
that this should be known and acknowledged before mucii can be 
expected in the way of improvement. Forest AND STREAM, having 
higher motives as its mainspring than mere timeserving and servile 
catering to prejudices existing, here puts these facts before the pub- 
lic in strong light and language, and though unpalatable to many a 
good citizen whose soul fiinds a more congenial feast in high flown 
buncombe, it is with a view to his own good that this has been 
written. ForrEsT AND STREAM has been the world over and cruised and 
raced in yachts of all kinds. 
selects what is best, laughs at the provincialisin of nations or local- 
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| ities, loves its enemies, and wins the battle. 


Having successfully introduced the cutter in ‘‘our waters,”’ let us 
now shift the topic and see what we can do to help along the cruisers 
to a handy rig. 

Practically ‘cruising’? is unknown to New York and neighboring 
ports. The summer drifting about the sound can scarce be dignified 
as such. 
popular and many a craft about Boston slips her moorings to be gone 
The usual rig of the 
sloop was soon found a job to handle and small schooners multiplied 
in eee What was gained in the better control of the can- 

ost in speed. weatherliness and simplicity. But for want of 
anything better the schooner became a favorite where the sloop was 
found wanting. There is a rig in existence which, while handier and 


| safer than the sloop, is faster and in every way preferable to the 


schooner. This rig, a very popular one with cruisers and fishermen 
abroad, is known as the “tyawi"’ and of the yaw] we propose to speak 


| next week. 


CUTTERS AT SEA. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I would like to put in this little answer to ‘‘Hard Down.”’ In your 
issue of 2d inst. ‘‘Hard Down” ventilates his liking for the cutter, and 
expresses his sympathy for the advocates of the sloop. He argues 
that thése that ditter with him about the Madge’s virtues, are either 


| ignorant or biassed. Now I am one of those. It has been proved 


beyond argument, by the time taken, and by eye witnesses, that the 
cutter was faster than the Shadow only off the wind, and anybody 
that denies this statement is either ignorant of facts or wilfully tries 
to mislead the public by statements he cannot substantiate. The 
cutter, under most circumstances, is noted for just the opposite 

law off 
a leeward shore, but I have yet to see the cutter that will work to 
windward of the Shadow. There is nota cutter or keel boat in exisi- 
ence that can take the Shadow’s wind when she is sailed as I have seen 
her. [am no lover of the centreboard, but I am willing to give credit 
when it is due. 

“Hard Down” says, ‘‘A sloop with a whole sail breeze will go down 
with the wind pretty fast,’’ but I will bet him, in most every trial he can 
make, the cutter will go faster. 
about all you can say for the sloop.’’ Whereis the biasnow? Give'me 
a boat that can claw off a lee shore, and I also want one that reaches 
with an casy sheet. If a boat can only point when she is laced down 


windward cannot compete with a smart working reacher. If she can 


| combine speed on a close haul, then she will demonstrate her 
| superiority. I claim 1 can show ‘‘Hard Down” lots of sloops that will 


make the cutter drop into their lee wash, 
Speaking of the sloop’s wetness, it depends altogether whether a man 
intends to be an Orthodox or Baptist, whether he prefers sprinkling 


or ducking head and heels into it. We have the best right to claim | 
superiority for the sloop over the cutter, from two facts. I amspeak- | 
| ing for Boston now. 


First, the Shadow beat the Madge twenty-five 
minutes. Second, the third race has not been sailed, and as each boat 
has won a race, with the worst defeat on Madge’s side, the question 
will have to remain open until both come together again, and we are 
neither ignorant or biassed. 

I will tell you what “Hard Down” will see on the Banks, cods’ 
heads, mackerels’ tails, deep, wide, models, no lead or ballast outside, 
and men that will tell him tales of peril and hardship that will sink his 
experience into insignificance, and astonish him, when-they will say 
his heavy lead keel boat would not live the night out in a February 
northeaster with a cross cut northwester and the thermometer down 
between fifteen and twenty degrees below zero. 

We are building new pilot boats now and then, also fishing boats, 
why does not some one persuade these men they are throwing their lives 
away by not getting cutters? KEDGE. 


“Kedge's” information about the Shadow races is hardly correct. 
As a practical yachtsman he must know the utter impossibility of the 
Shadow beating another yacht a to be fast. by twenty- 
five minutes over a 20-mile.course except by a fluke. The Shadow’'s 
victory was due to the fact that Madge had to hold her tack and. run 
out of the wind owing to broken spreader, while Shadow hove about 
and took afresh vein home. The'second day’s match was a fairjone 
in every noes and a denies. the fishy tales about w's 
sailing, which originated with interested and prejudiced. ies and 
found vent in Boston papers, The Shadow isa smart boat,probably 





In the East filling up for a voyage foreign has of late become | 


| the judges’ tug magnify into something terrible to behold’ And our | 


It takes a birdseye view of the field, | 


| 
| 


| Stream, and safe ships have an assured future around t 





she eventually will not demonstrate much speed, and in working to | openness." Hubivly each arée win te 


yachting and canoeing interest in America. Others have attempted 
to run us arace, but none have been able to keep abreast or make 
even a respectable showing. 


SALEM BAY YACHT CLUB.—Zditor Forest and Stream: The 
officers of the club for 1882 are as follows: Commodore, D. H. Rice; 
Vice-Commodore, Howard Wade; Rear-Commodore, J. C. Raymond: 
Treasurer, G. W. Mansfield; Secretary, Horace A. Brooks. Directors— 
I, W. Dodge, G. A. Breed, J. H. Langmaid, E. B. Rogers, John New- 
comb. Regatta Committee, D. H. Rice, J. Newcomb, Snow Rich, C. 
Murphy, D. C. Goodridge. Measurers—Anton Liebsch, J. F. Roch. 
The Nautilus Y. C. is now consolidated with the Salem Bay.—G. W. M. 


FOR EXHIBITION.—The only American who has responded to the 
invitation of the International exhibition of models to be held in Lon- 
don next month, isa New Bedford barber, who has cut out a neat 
sample of our beamy light draft sloops which he will send over for 
competition. As this abominable style of yacht seems about to pass 
out of existence with the growing intelligence and experience amon, 
builders and owners, it might be a good plan to keep some such mode 
on exhibition nearer home, just to show a few years hence how 
me our people really knew about good forms and rigs in these 
days. 

WANDERER.—Mr. E. D. Morgan left port last Saturday afternoon 
in the Wanderer schooner, 197 tons, for an extended cruise. The 
owner and friends expect to make Bermuda as a port of call and may 
then shape a cruise for the Mediterranean for an absence of consider- 
able length. He takes Captain W. H. Craven as his sailing master, 
who has under him a crew of ten hands before the mast, a mate and 
quartermaster. The schooner has had a thorough overhauling and is 
in fine trim, and with snug rig we trusi no danger will attend going to 
sea in a vessel of such scant hold, for she is 106ft. 8in. lead line, 28ft. 
3in. beam, and only 8ft. 6in. deep, with a draft of 10ft. 5in., and no 
ballast on keel. 


NEW SCHOONER.—Elias Davis & Son, of Annisquaw, are to build 
a,schooner for Cambridge owners. A pity that the yawl rig was not 
chosen for so small a craft. We hope the owners will give it a trial in 
preference. They will never regret doing do. Our coming issues 
will contain some interesting facts bearing upon the matter. 
The new boat is to be 42ft. over all, 37ft. 6in. water line, 12ft. 
6in. beam, and 6ft. 6in. depth of hold. There is a model 
for you which will make an honest, comfortable, seaworthy 
craft. The average talent about New York would have prated about 
sailing over the water and made the schooner 16ft. beam and 4ft. hold. 
Boston takes more kindly to the principles advocated a FOREST AND 

e Cape. 

NEW YORK YACHT CLUB.—Next general meeting at club rooms 
Thursday, March 28. Itis tobe hoped some way will be found to 
modify the anna clauses in the deed of gift of the America 
Cup. No foreign yachts will challenge as the deed now stands, and 
in accepting it without revision the club runs the risk of being made 
the subject of pleasantry abroad. Our foreign exchanges teem with 
adverse criticism. Reserving rights for ourselves and refusing ther 
to the other side is quite a novel ae in offering a challenge to 
allcomers. If the conditions are definitely accepted by the club as 
they now stand, the America Cup may as well be sold for what it 
will bring. It’s valueas an international trophy will be less than 


| nothing, for it will serve to make our yachtsmen appear ridiculous 


before the sporting world. 


CANOE RIGS.—According to Mr. Whitlock a good plan for locating 
masts of a canoe about 14ft. long, is to step the mainmast from 16 
to 20 inches from the bow and the dandy or mizzen about 2ft. from the 
stern. Much depends, however, upon the cut of the sails. Thus the best 
position for a leg of mutton would not correspond to that of a latteen 
or lug mainsail. We beiieve Baden Powell and others who have: ex- 
perimented extensively with different rigs find that the ular naval 
architects’ method of balancing sail with immersed longitudinal section 
of hull is quite as applicable to canoes as it is to yachts and sailin; 
vessels, at all events to canoes having keels or boards. This meth 
consists of finding the geometrical centre of the sails, and so shaping 
them that this centre will fall a trifle, say 3 or 4 inches, forward of the 
centre of figure of the immersed hull projected upon a fore and aft 
co To find these centres divide sails or hull into triangles, draw a 

line from apex to centre of opposite side and lay off two-thirds the 
length on that line from the apex. The point will be the centre of the 


“Hard Down” also adds, “ that is | triangle. Proceed in same way with all others. Then to obtain the 


meral centre find the areas of each triangle. This is done by measur- 
ng the length of a er from apex to opposite side and mul- 
tiplying by half that side. Next draw a perpendicular at extreme end 
istance its centre is located 
from this perpendicular. Add these products and divide the whole 
by thesum of the areas. The quotient represents the distance the gen- 
eral centre of figure is situa’ horizontally from the perpendicu- 
lar liné at end of canoe. Proceed in same manner with hull and keel 
under water, and then alter position of masts until a baiance is 
brought about as before mentioned. Full, bluff canoes should have 
their sails a trifle further forward than fine, sharp boats, to counter- 
act the pressure of water under the lee bow, otherwise too much 
weather helm would be required to keep the canoe on-her course. 
For area of sail in a cruiser use about 60ft. in both sails; less if the 
canoe is not very stiff. Racersare limited only by the amount the 
eanoeist is willing to risk. ‘As for the style of rig, the Lord Ross la- 
teen seems to be received with increasing favor. It does away with 
long masts, much gear, and is an ex gly flat sail. We illus- 
trate the rig at an early day. 





PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


The well-known firm of Alford, Ward & Davenport are now to be 
found at No. 7 bers street, in more roomy and comfortable 
quarters than before. 


as _lead- 


Messrs. Hiram Sibley & Co. are now universrlly rec 
ingiseedsmen. Just now the firm are ly of obtain- 
ing all information calculated to fitthem for the most intelligent ser- 


vice of their many customers in theSouth. To this end they are of- 
fering $500 cash rizes for the best essays on gardening in the 
Southern States. ese essays must come from those practically ac- 
quainted with all the conditions affecting the subject; and the decision 
~—S. Se will be made by well-known and ad- 

ittedly competen: piss. Full eee oe wtareege gs ne 
ning Sram Sibley & Co., ateither Rochester, N. Y., or 

? 
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FOREST AND STREAM 


«BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 2).—The conditions were quite troublesome, 
the-wihd blowing from about due north, and the light was excessively 
glaring. The scores made in the various matches shot are appended: 
Creedmoor Match. 









:  BuG@aarris........... 445555550548 C.F. Paine........ 4454443534—40 
FOREST AND STREAM UR? BR: Paes. 2-... suosso0051—15 W. B. Swan (mil). suaatisi8—39 
T-RANGE OHAMPIONBEIP oF 1962. | B.D, Ward. ... -4543154545—48 E. N. Yerxa... ... 42 
ena areaale }P F. Boyden.......... 445543354442 C. W. Green....... 344334343135 
pet prize to be ten monogram eee rcecntan ns the.Foresr Sharpshooters’ Match. 

AND STREAM AND Rop AND Gun. Second prize 50 per cent. of | A.C, Adams.......... 86891086596—75 B.Anson........... 7887754488—66 
entrance fees; third prize, 30 per-¢ent.; fourthy prize, 20 per cent. | B. G. Harris......... 954108747109—73 C. Crocker......... 856946947563 
Open to team from any organized. Fille club. ; J.N. Frye..:....... 1053310964810—73 

Conditions—Teams—Each team shall consist ‘of ten men. ‘The Novelty Match-(Rest). 
teams participating must be Gomyidsed of members of the various |(GiW.Whitcomb. ..898101091081010—92 J. N. Frye....... 107910968859—81 
J. B. Fellows. ......88991089101010—91 A. Anson...... 689105661097 —76 


clubs which t! ey re ee to = posnds in oe 
minimum pull of trigger, three pounds; 22-490 eal. ‘Teams r- 
nish their own rifles and ammunition ae use thee bi tiagallesy,.as 
they may desire. Number of Shots—Ten by each competitor. 
Sighting ‘shots—Two shots will be allowed each competitor. Pogsi- 
tion—Oif-hand. Targets— 200-yard targets, aecording ae cg 
tions of the N. R. A., reduced. in proportion rauge at the " 
Practice—No practice allowed on the day of the match. Entrance 
Fee—Five dollars to be-paid at the office of the Foresr anp‘ Stream. 
No. 39 Park Row, N. Y. The match to’be governéd by the rules of the 
N. R. A. relating to teams, 

The above tournament will be shot dostug ie month of March and 
will be in many respects similar to the contest carried’on-during the 
winter of 1879 under the direction of this paper. The intention is to 


rmit the team captains to fix upon a suitable gallery in which to 


ave the records made, and there ought. to be at least a dozen teams | 
contending for the mastery and the elegant ewe now. under pre- | @ 


paration. The entries will close on March 6, and the date of 
mary meeting of captains will be announced in the issue of March 9. 
The shooting to take place during the month of March. . All teams 


1010101089101086—91 
Badge Match No. 8. 






.... 5544445555546 B. Anson...........5544554544—45 
J. B..Fellows.......... 4454555454—45 C. Crocker......... 45.5454435—44 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Feb. 16.—The regular weekly shoot of the 
rifle club was held per at the range near the university in antici- 
Pation ofthe match which will come off at the range next Wednes- 

} day afternoon between teams from St. Paul and home club. Follow- 
| ing is the score at 200 yards, off hand, the best possible score being 


é 





| fifty points: 
UN oa <0 se0ccannadeesesess PRR MN doc Os vcvcsecncdcnceceeuc 40 
| Skinner ME RM xxiii wateabee kana doeaee 40 
| Gailison Wr OUI Soe os enenceee 39 
Hoblitt........ A a 33 
rs an no. a scndePeamdtarnws Me PER ERIE aus ce cisecbacnacetas 29 
relimi- | Hankinson. . a” eee he a wackane ak’ «candace 29 


os ae Val 


| Weeks........ cg ten 
in the match to come off next Wednesday, 


(Mueh interest is tak 


intending to enter should do so at once, soias to; have a voice in the | @ldas the St. Paul team were beaten last Washington's birthday, the 


meeting. 
Considerable interest is shown by the Newark; thibs, several of 


whom have already entered, and there Pome to be much friendly | 


rivalry between them and the New York mén. ‘The Seppenfeldt Rifle 


Club, of this city, have also entered. 





HELVETIA RIFLE CLUB.—The following is the programme 
adopted by the Helvetia Rifle Club for their shooting during 1882, for 
members only. Their shoots are held at the grounds of A. G. Genez, 
170th street and Boston avenue. There are five series of contests. 


For precision shooting: Distance, 200yds.; 2-inch ring target with 12- | 
Each member is allowed a maximum of | 


inch bullseye to be used. 
three tickets (ten shots each) a series. 
each shooter to form his aggregate of the year. 
cedence is given 1, to hits; 2, to highest number of tickets. 


The total number of points of 
In case of tigs, pre- 
Handi- 


cap: Five per cent. allowed for open sight and three pounds pull, but | 
Members having shot at.last four sepies, and showing an | 


no cleaning. 
improvement in the last two over the first two, will be entitled to pre- 
miums. Time shooting: Target same as in precision shooting. 
limited to two minutes. Repeating apparatus not to be used; carbines 
not allowed. The number of points, hits and shots to form the year’s 
aggregate of each shooter. In case of ties, preference is given to the 
highest number of one, to points; two, to hits; and three, to shots. 
Premiums will be given as follows: For the most bullseyes and. shots 
with an average of at least seven shots per minute; also, to those mak- 
ing an average of nine shots per minute, with at least seventy per 
cent. hits. Fail shooting: Festival to ba held in October, 1882; to last 
one day. Prizes for precision and time shooting to consist of volun- 
tary contributions collected among the members and of funds fur- 
nished by the treasurer, the amountof which to be decided upon at the 
club meeting. 
series or more is entitled to prizes and premiums. Conditions: Rifles 
limited to 13lbs. .and .45-cal. No artificial rest. Onl 
tridges allowed. Cieaning at option of competitor. Members absent 
or sick at the time of the snooting days appointed and, in consequence, 
not able to shoot the respective serie tickets, may be allowed, on 


written application to the secretary, to shoot them ona later occasion. | 
For the executive com- } 


Shooting masters: Chas. F. Lutz, $8. Buzzini. 
mittee, 8. Huber, pres.; R. Weidmann, sec, The officers for the year 
are: J. Huber, President; Theo. Hattmann, Vice-President; Saml. 
Rey, Treasurer; and R. Weidmann, Secretary. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
met at Pittsfield to-day, the Albany and Pittsfield Rifle Team fora 
friendly match. Conditions: 200yds, off-hand, man target. 10 shots 


each. 

First Matcu. 

Rod and Gun Rifle Club. 
eae sae ss 9 10 8 10 12 10 10 11 11—108 
NN vide Soc sc- cece cues 8 10 10 9 12 11 10 11 10 11—102 
CR Rae 11 W 9 7 8 11 10 9 128 10-997 
Barrett......... ceo DP DBD TECH H ED eB 
i ia 65s ckeisiens 7 10 7 WW OW W 7 TL OD - 91—485 
Albany Rifle Club. 

WE Pritch....:..:. 11 10 11 12,11 7 10 10 10 12—1094 
GH:Gaps.............. 11 0 10:12°10 11 12 8 11 10-9 
ke . B 9 10 6:12 1 9 7 10 8% 
WJ Renick......... . 8 BW 810 9 F FF 12 10—4 
Pi: Se . 8 41 6.9 10 10 9 F D— 82-470 

Seconp Magcu. 

Rod and Gun Rifle Club. 

OIE iis 5 0 occ tees es 10 10 10 11.11 9 11 12 8 12—104 
Bumstead.... ........ 11 910 9 9 2 it 11 10 11—10 
oe 1i 9 8 10 11 11 11 12 ZF 10—100 
OE sok oo an aicmcs oak 10 10 10 9 10 9 11 10 9 11— 99 
Vanviack.............. 912912299 8 9 10—9 
WSS. C56es cans ose 12 12 8 12 11 10 8 8 9 9~—99 
Re 10 9 11-12.9 7 10 912 7—~9%6 
WP iar eeverxdtriecs 91111 11 9 9 10 8 10 6— 94—704 

Pittsfield Club. 
Sg a higtiod hae ckain Cea 11 11 9 10 7 11 11 12 10 12—104 
Bs ikas vaccine nenetas 11 12 910 9 9 10 11 10 9-100 
WR ao caters cecceeae 11 8 1110 81011 11 8 OM 
IES 055 kc ckntnaes 9 9 910 9 9 10 11 10 10— 96 
We fh cdcccstace sss 280 PVTHHi & 86 
GRIER. Secccccccscces 8 10 7 11 8 10 9 11°13 7—9% 
WRU a ccccancocveeas 8077933 8 Wh 8 
| ee ee $$ 6.47 TH 8 wt 7B 


NEW ORLEANS, La., Feb. 15.—The rifle experts turned out in full 
force last week, at Clinton’s Gallery, 24 St. Charles street, and made 
some startling good scores at the new 30-yard range, on the third 





floor. The following is the score: 

Team Shoot—Possible 504, 
L P Chaudet ..%6 76 83—235 
MN ee casa kote otha sehen 72 73 74224459 
MMETENG bo 5a. 3'6 Gob sick weave beeree 76 79 80—235 





74—220—455 


81 82—402 
80 8 





Individual Scores—Possible 168. 
WS. 555d. coda 80 81—161 Dunean S Cage, Jr..... 77 79-156 
JV Guillotte........... 78 82—160 John:Devenghire....... 7 79-154 
J. R.Stanton............ 80 79—159 Edm. Marchesseau..... 77 79—156 
Wni. Weiss, December 18, 1881, 83 in possible 84. L. P. Chaudet, Feb- 


ruary 11, 1882, 83 in possible 84. The only times these remarkable 
scores have been made in this gallery, and when it is considered that 
= ne is only 14 inches in diameter, they will be doubly appreci- 


TONE aia ness ens WH SIS OR se ecsccenoraas 7880 | 
The above scores were made at the new 32-yard range just com- | killed 3, total 12. 


pleted. 


COMPANY B.—Tenth Competition lottery match, Co. “B,” 12th In- | for the gold match. 


fentry, at the Armory, Feb. 17, 1882, 





Private A Kingsland.................4% 544 
Private Geo F Erfort................:. 54445 
Sergeant Jno L Paulding.............. 44545 5 5—22, handicap 3—29 | 
Sergeant A B Van Heusen............ 544555 4~-82handicap 3—29 | 
Corporal Jno H Sanders..... -555444 4-31, handicap 2—29 | 
Corporal Wm Burt ater § . “S999 48 520-handicap 28 + 
ce be nee Rcakauedeustaestene ea ae ee 4s es 
iv: Ms déta wae handicap 2—27 | 
Private C J Leach. 355444 3-28 handicap 1-27 
Private J J D’Arcy 434444 4.27 handicap 1—26 
Private A A Brewer 4443843 3-25, 





Om 
At the same evening a rifle club was organized as Co. ““B,” Ith In- | 
fantry Rifle Club. Its objects are-.improvement,. of, markmanship | 
among the members. Only active 7 mem! d honorary | 


discharged members of Co. ‘*B.'12th .Infantry,.are ible: tommem- 


bership. Regular officers will “be ‘elected: on the 9d of-March. At 
gg | U. E. Woodis. tem Porary Sree ene. A. 

y. The annual mee will an Se ee h, 
each year. Regular mee 1st Friday each month. 

LYNN CENTRAL SHOOTING C ., Lynn, Mass., Feb. 14, 1882.— 
Match No. 3. The seores e in t bove match weve an follows: } 
IP Webster........ a as i Ltd cle 1111141111—10 i 

Randall.......... - R fohnson., .1111111111—10—49 
HW George......... 1111111111—10 _ E,W, W, | 





Time | 


Every member showing complete tickets for three | 


finished car- | 


Feb. 14, 1882.—The Rod and Gun Rifle Team | 


D—B98 | 
79 79—396 


5 5 5 4—82, handicap 1—31 | son 47, H. Hoiges 47, M B Engel 47, D. Miller 46, B. Zettler 46, M. Klien 
4 430, handicap 0—30 | 45, A Lober 43, J. O'Neil 43. B. Z. 


| boys feel pretty certain they can down them again this year. The 
six best shots above wil! constitute the team. 


| 
| 
| A NEW PISTOL.—The English Government, according to a Lon- 
| don paper, is making some experiments looking to the use by the army, 
| navy, Irish constabulary, and other government service, of a new 
| Weapon, the mitrailleuse pistol, in which there are four barrels, 
| which are loaded at once by a patent quadruple cartridge big enough 
to afford good hold to the fingers. Forty shots per minute can be dis- 
charged, and the empty cartridges ejected automatically. As there 
is no opening through which any gas can escape, the weapon can be 
put to the shoulder when aiming, and there are no screws, ham- 
mers or projections to catch the clothing, reins or accoutrements. 
Above all, there is no fear of a jam or the weapon becoming unser- 
viceable from overheating. The pistol wil take the ordinary govern- 
| ment cartridge. 


ST. LOUIS, Mo., Feb. 18.—The gallery shooters here are hard at 
work practicing up for their match with the Leadville team, and a 
challenge has been sent to the Cincinnati Ritle Club. Capt. Schaaf, 
our gallery master, who has been captain of 38 different rifle clubs, 
| says that the better class of people in St. Louis are giving much at- 
| tention to shooting, and that he has among his patrons some of the 
best amateur shots in the United States. There is, he says, every in- 
| dication that St. Louis will be able ‘‘to trot out as fine a lot of gentle- 
men shots” as any city in the Union, and they enter into the sport 
with vim, placing themselves entirely under his coaching. He is also 
in receipt of letters from some society ladies who wish to learn rifle 
| shooting, but who of course cannot visit his gallery like their lords do. 
| Heis casting about for an idea which will materialize into a very 
select shooting gallery for ladies only—in the up-town districts, where 
| ladies. may become season subscribers and visit the gallery with. their 
daughters. The thing is to be very exclusive in all its surroundings 
| and not open to casual! shooters. 


MANCHESTER, N. H., Feb. 16, 1882.—A few of the members of the 
| Manchester Shooting Club, met on the club grounds this P. M., and in- 
| dulged in glass ball shooting. Conditions: Holden trap, 18 yards rise, 
5 balls each man. 


Sweepstakes No. 1. 


NS Soo esd cacetaucdoeees ee 3 
We Eg vedas. addcanauessse Dat Nic sdsccxctincesaseccacee 
OC er errors Me I ans. cas daccevaccwceedh 3 
is i iouticdecduednnitiané BD -Me Oe WR i dincx can bteceseenrcuve 3 


First, divided between Messrs. Durgin and Wadleigh; second, C. C. 
Clark; third, F. J. Drake. 
| Sweepstakes No. 2. 
5 Po ooccnnnancdideceven ee rere rere. a 
feo. "pea 4 CJ Darvah........ iti ‘ 
| POM 2 dada cnc daaawes es ony I pas ar ate-ao:'o vance hatoceeiien 
| A O Wateon.............. ; A OF GUE Toda bovcdevncenadaxeseey 
Ist, Wadleigh; 2d, French; 3d, Drake. 

Sweepstakes No. 3. 








mm do co 





Ser ae Med Saray rasiacs cancurens is i We MN oe céasccn nesdeou ren 3 
BM IIIIIIIIN, fai ciceda'ccs si omesdeeee PME co Wccadecdtuvaneseawes 2 
EM SE WEIN cv iccatcseccasoshuee STGP aaccccst oesdceutradaudtle 
| CJ Darrah.... ..3 O Greeley ........ aa 


| 1st, Drake; 2d; Wadleigh; 3d, Durgin. 
| Sweepstakes No. 4. 
Fe av «inh aasnngaducsnodaa Cale xacsueveussascenecual 
it Bgwacicrnses wii aienia aces oil: ME ricsiress taxeweweens 3 
DOA I laaies sec cvvcier 2 de a RAR osicisdd daccuwenenacneinn 2 
| GE RONNM oas casey. Snr céuncasndvee De WON clan cine dics uae ty an cele 2 
Ist, Durgin: 2d, Drake; 3d. divided between Hubbard and- Wad- 








| leigh. 

Sweepstakes No, 5. 
gS ere fe i ere eee 4 
PO eee eo oii Veter ed cestnes a eB eee 4 
| M Wadleigh 4 O Greeley agneeeee 


| 1st, Durgin; 2d, divided between Wadleigh and Hubbard. — 
| Sweepstakes No. 6. 


Pe Rdg se cic caceeqcceenelehe OF MOE ne ass caer bv cewaeenesa AMM 4 
BGR ROU a cine ss ccd co cnnan ch ae 0) WRN ca es sean eisdascceeieal 1 
1st, Durgin; 2d, French; 3d, Hubbard. J. E. W. 

SINCINNATI INDEPENDENT SHOOTING CLUB.— Feb. 16.— 


Weekly shooting this time was at the new explosive clay balls made 
| by Folz & Weeber. Raining all afternoon; and shooter had to wade 
| through mud three inches deep from the shelter to the shooting stand, 

but all enjoyed the shooting under the circumstances. The following 
| is the score at 20 balls: 





| Henry Overman.............. 111108 1111111111—I9 
| Peter Kessler...... 10111—9 1111111111—10 
| Fred Shoeltge.... 11111-—9 1111111111—10 
| Captain Gluckowsky 111011-8 1101111111-9 
Y WE TINO, occicscctece aaa 101110117 1110101111-8 
John J Hovekemp........... 1111101111—9 1111101111—9 
DW RMN aa cc cagsdens 110111 1-9 1101110111-8 
| Er TOOWOMGOUNOE 060 cccerctccctes 111111 1—9 1111111111—10 
| John Bauer Jr................ 110101 1—6 1111011101—8 
PEE SR ccc ccccces 10 10—6 101111111¢ 
| James Robinson 1 o1—7 1111111111—10 





FIRST GERMAN GUN CLUB, New York.—Club grounds at New 
Dorp, S. I., Feb. 15, match at 10 birds each, handicapped rises. Score 


as follows: 


| Wm Glaccum. .21yds. 01111010017 Fr Genner..... 21 ‘* 10110010116 
Chas Grainger.21 ‘“‘ 1010111101—7 H Zahn........ 21 0011110100—5 
| Dr G Hudson..21 *“* 1010111011—7 J Glacecum..... 2% ** 1001010101—5 
JG Klein...... 21 ** 1111001010—6 L Maisch....... 21 ** 0101111110—7 
| L Bauerband..21 ** 0101010110—5 Chas Nagel....21 ‘ 0101100100—4 
F W Pfaender.29 ** 1101111111—9 Fr Schiller ....25 * 0010000110—3 
| BGG <0 i505. 25 ** 4011111111—9 F Bockelmann2i ‘“‘ 1101001111—7 


Ties shot off at 29yds.,5 birds: Pfaenderkilled 4, total 13; Gotz 


ZETTLER RIFLE CLUB.—New York, Feb,, 14.-ifth conspetition 
Creedmoor targets, ten shots ed man, possible 


| 50, gallery distance: C. G. Zettler 49, M. Dorler 48, Levy 48, C. Jud- 


DELAWARE AND MARYLAND.—Philadetphia, Feb. 17.—I ‘hand 
Bde ert score han interesting — — nee Ze Me me 
rival parties being respectively o: ware and Maryland, 
the vt two being of on ptt the last two of land. Con- 
ditions of match 25 birds each man, 2tyds. rise, find and handle for 
Other. The Delawares were lacking in experience and. were out- 
birded, otherwise the result might have been different. Their ammu- 
nition evidently had not been aay looked after, for Holmes 
@learly hit every bird heshotat. Williams is a _— clean shot, being 
well up in the a shooting, all of them being counted No. 1} 
duek-shooters. re: 


Delaware. 

Radcliffe, Milford.............. 10011 11110 01011 11111 11111—20 
Holmes, Dover............-«0-- 01000 00111 .01111 01011 11111-—-16—36 
Maryland, 

Williams, Port Deposit......... 11111 11111 10011 11110 11111—22 
Barnes, North East............ 11111, 01111 11110 01011—17—89 





eS, 10000 
I may add that Barnes wastroubled with a stiff neck from a boil, 
enh tiny ot hove hoenng Se bee, 3 a. 


liffe ting an 
over-loaded light muzzle-loader, w: at a biggeantage: 
notwithstan which he made the it seore. e 
coaching and practice he would make aj hard man‘to beat.—W, H, W, 


77 


‘ Jac GUN CLUB.—Regula 





rsemi-monthly contest, Feb. 14, 
01111011111111111110—17 
11110011110001110001-12 
11010101010010111010-—11 
10011100101111011110-18 

..11101100101101111110—14 
°.1011011111010111101 1-165 
11110111001101011000—12 
1010111110111111101 1—16 
Iss a xcvicw ch antonynasx dt 01011010001111110100—11 
eg ilvik sess cagh chee 100111011101111001101 
REO 5.6.5.5 sdgs vosieedeha 11010110100111111000—12 
Decca sce s deg dowsenen tue 00000000000001010111—5 
inns ae sadaccdacasduxne 01111011100111010011—18 
MORABOMETY......... 00. cceccces 10000000010111010110—8 
Css. icesedeesssldakiye a 01011011110001101100—11 
A dense fog, a dark day, and a lightning-trap account for the very 


indifferent scores made.—Gego. A. WILSON, Sec. 


ALBANY, N. Y., Feb. 16.—The third and final competition in the 
Estelle match at Rensselaerwyck. Weather unpleasant, and wind 


nothing to speak of. Good scores were made, and, after an exciting 
contest, the match was won by Capt. Fitch, with 46 out of the possible 
50. The details of the match are as follows: 

Estelle Match—300 Yards. 





Wm E Fitch, Bal S 545545455 446 
G H Charles, Bal S 45454454656 545 
C White, Bal S..............cc cece cece ences D5 4445454 545 
eID IDs pire co ld cancusedanhae dew wnuexes 4385444444440 
BEF We ove ceccivcdcveccccecccecceccess, OD SECO EE S Gan 
dg hncrudaw sted denndekaedun saw 434033353 4—a22 


Seventeen duplicate scores were made. 


SCHUTZEN NOTES.—The regular annual general meeting of the 
Newark Shooting Society took place January 17, 1882. The meeting 
was well attended. After the reading of the minutes the Board of 
Directors presented to the assemblage their report for the year 1881, 
in which social, as well as financial progress was stated. After the 
reading of the report, which was adopted with approbation, the of- 
ficers and directors for the year 1882 were elected as follows: 
President, Gollfried Krueger; Vice-President, I’, H. Wismer; 1st Shoot- 
ing Master, August Begerow; 2d Shooting Master, George Hartmann; 
Treasurer, John Klenert; Secretary, A. C. Frummann; Financial Sec- 
retary, William Schmander, Jr. Directors—Dr. Frank Lehmacher, 
William Kraft, Joseph Hensler, Christoph Lehmacder, Henry A. 
Haussling, Franz Haefeli, Albert,Metz, Albert Seitz, August A. Sippel 
and Otto Hilpert. The following named gentlemen were elected as 
a commiittee to revise the books of the financial management of the 
Society: Albert Hahn, Conrad Brandt and Ernest Adam. For letting 
the Newark Shooting Park on South Orange avenue, South Orange 
Township, Essex County, N. Y., the board presnted to the general 
meeting sealed proposals which were opened and read. The park 
was rented for one year'with the privilege for two other years, under 
the same conditions, to Messrs. Charles H. Wagg and Gustav Meister, 
as the highest bidders. 


THE NEW YORK RIFLE CLUB held their regular monthly meet 
ing last Thursday evening, at which there was a good representation 
of the members. After electing sixteen new members and transacting 
other business of importance, the meeting adjourned, but at the re- 
quest of Cupt. F. J. Donaldson, they remained a few moments, and he 
then, with a neat little speech, presented to Sergeant T. J. Dolan, of 
the 12th Regiment, the prize which he had won in the Secretary's 
Match of 1881, at Creedmoor. The trophy is a handsome gold watch, 
elegantly engraved and suitably inscribed with the name of the win 
ner and that of the donor, Capt. Donaldson. There is now progress- 
ing at the club a Surprise Match, during the month of February for 
twenty prizes. The question is, ‘‘What are they?’ No one knows, 
They &re alli to be done up as nearly alike as possible and each man, 
according to his score, is to draw one. Thus the poorest score may 
draw the best prize. This keeps up the excitement and the members 
are hard at work putting up big scores. We congratulate the club on 
its Ly he aged condition and increasing membership. Their rooms 
are finely fitted up and the members are ever pleasant and courteous, 


NEWARK.—The third tournament of the Newark Central Rifle As- 
sociation takes place this week at the Plymouth rifle range, 544 Broad 
st., Newark, N. J. The following clubs will compete: Essex, Coiumbia, 
Plymouth, Frelinghuysen, Celluloid, Barnard, Warren and Amateur. 
The entrance fee is $5 aclub. At the end of the tournament this 
money will be inVested in three prizes for the three clubs making the 
highest scores. 


INTERNATIONAL MATCH CORRESPONDENCE. 


TNHERE is a determination on the part of our American managers 

to “bulldoze” the English riflemen into a cast-iron promise tosend 
a team over here in 1883. It begins to look very much as though 
through much insisting on this point the entire match will beslaugh- 
tered. Gen. Wingate makes a presentation of what the American 
managers, if not what the American public want, in the following 
letter which was recently sent to the British Committee: 

New York, Feb. 10, 1882. 

My Dear Sir Henry—In my former letter I did not expiain fully 
our views in regard to the importance to us of a return match, but , 
will endeavor to do so now. The value of an international competition 
to either country lies in the increased interest that it will develop m 
rifle shooting among its citizen soldiers. As 1 presume you are aware 
the number of those in this country who have shot with military rifles 
at ranges over six hundred yards is very few, and these few are con- 
fined almost entirely to Creedmoor. Our climate wil! not permit of 
practice much before April, and the time remaining for the selection 
of the team is so short that a general practice for places 1 hardly 
be expected. Consequently the numberof. competitors will be few 
and the team itself cannot reasonably be expected to be a particularly 
strong one. Neither will any particular interest in military shooting 
be ara to result from its selection, 

But if if understood that a return match in 1883 will follow, the Nati- 
| onal Guard of the various States will prepare themselves vigorously 
| to be properly represented upon it and their general shooting be 
greatly improved. Our National Rifle Association and the general 
public are therefore very strenuons in desiring that such a match 
shall be rendered certain. So long as it is in doubt there is great diffi- 
eulty in obtaining that public interest whtch the matter deserves and 
which is indispensable to make it a success. 

I hope, therefore, that your association will agree upon it. 

Piease cable me on receipt of this of its final decision, 

Sincerely yours, GEORGE W. WINGATE, 

Sir Henry St. Jonny Hatrorp, London. 














THE WIMBLEDON RECORD. 


HE only match on the Wimbledon common meeting which corres- 
ponds with our proposed International Military match is that 
known as the Queen’s prize contest. This is in two stages. For the 
first stage any volunteer may enter, and the shooting is over the 200, 
500, and 600yds. ranges, 7 shots at each range, making a total possible 
of 105 points. The sixty marksmen leading the list are then permitted 
to shoot in the second stage, firing 7 shots each at 800, 900 and 1,000yds. 
making a similar possible total of 105 points. It was in 1875 that the 
circular subdivisions on the targets were introduced, and in that year 
the short range target had a bullseye of 8 inches in diameter, a centre 
of 16 inches in diameter, an inner of 22 inches, and a general field for 
the outer of 40 inches diameter. For the mid range target the sizes 
were a bullseye of 22 inches diameter, a centre of 38 inches, an inner 
of 54 inches, and an outer of 70 inches diameter. It should be remem- 
bered, too, that at 200yds. the prone position was allowed. Under 
these conditions, McVittie led in that year with 88 points, while at the 
second stage Pearse was the leader with 73 points. The long range 
targets at the second stage being the same as those now in use. 

In 1876, with the same target configuration, the first stage was won 
by Olley, with 85, and the second stage by Pullman, with 74 points. 
The year 1877 saw a shifting on the matter of targets at 200yds.; the 
bullseye was 6 inches in diameter, with a centre 12 inches in diam- 
eter, an inner of 24 inches, and an outer covering the remainder of a 
4x4ft. target slab. At-the 500 and 600yds. ranges, the figures were for 
the bullseye, 24° inches, centre, 36 inches, inner, 48 inches, and for 
outer the @x6ft. slab. The position rule at 200yds. remained as in 
1875. | Hobbiss led with 88 at the first stage, while Jamieson was the 
winner of the second e with 70. 

In 1878, the bullseye at. ds. was increased to an 8-inch circle, but 
otherwise the targets were unchanged. The leaders in that year were, 
mpBineux, in the first stage, with 95, and Roe, in the second stage, 
wit. . 

In 1879, there had been no change in the target, and the top scores 
— Mae Douald, with 9% in the first stage, and Taylor, with 83 in the 
second, 

The year 1880 saw fine shooting in the first stage, when Seott 





totaled 102 inthe possible 105, and in the second stage Fe nm 


reached 74. The improvements were due in large measure to the ad- 


mirable w: which were comi to use under the more liberal 
rules of-the council. . Last year the ing man atthe first stage was 
Major Pease, with 96, and at the second stage, Private Beck, another 


Devon:man ied with'86 


a. eatimates froma these ane i should be borne in mind 
represent, supremest ; of. shots. 
and the fap) is quite marked even within next ew scores. 
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Pencils, Holders, Cases, Etc. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


A GOLD PEN and RUBBER HOLDER, contain- 
ing ink for several days’ writing. Can be carried in 
the pocket. Always ready for use. A luxury to 
eae who care to preserve their individuality in 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
180 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Send for Price-List. 
Our Goops aRE SoLp By First Ciass DEALERS. 


Bird Dealers and Fanciers 


will find it to their advantage to call at Head- 
quarters, where they constantly can find a full assort 
ment of Song and Fancy Birds, also all kinds of rare 
animals adapted for Zoological Gardens and Show 


purposes. 


Chas. Reiche & Bro., 


55 CHATHAM ST., NEW YORE. | 





(Established 1847.) 





| FERGUSON'S PATENT ADJUSTABLE 


ee Dash amps, Fishing Lan, 


live Rocky Mountain Sheep, Beavers, Antelopes, 
Wolverines, Whooping Cranes, Prairie 
Chickens, Quails, Woodducks, 
Wild Turkeys, etc. a ing,Canoeing, 


luminatin; 
Bicycle 
=, 
ar Pocket 


Purposes. - 

Lanterns, 
Musicians’ 
Lanterns. 


ny -bady or Gentleman 
l (eel ciel eb 
Saceesa ut fo -We | OBSIE-WEI SEES 





ALBERT FERGUSON, 
65 Fulton st.. 


ATs; elle 
tea CheapPractical Easy 


wwe 





Sy] \ A 
Sila miele 


THE NEW AMERICAN 


Breech-Loading Shot Gun. 


SIMPLE and 
DURABLE. 


PEMA ANOLE 


Complete book of instruction gratis with each outfit. 


HIRAM SiBLEY & CO. 


Will mail FREE their Cata- 
logue for 1882, containing a 
full descriptive Price - List of 
Flower, Field and Garden Rebounding Lock. 


Choke-Bore Barrels fb 
= For close, hard shooting excels all others. Extra 
heav. eae for ducks a specialty. Send stamp for 
circ Cc. 8. SHATTUCK, Manufacturer, Hat- 
field, iene. 


Bulbs, Ornamental Grasses, 
and Immortelles, Gladiolus, 
Lilies, Roses, Plants, Garden 
frepiemonts. Beautifully illus- 

d,. Over 100 pages. Address 


ROCHESTER,N.Y. & CHICAGO, ILL 


179-183 East Main St. 200-206 Randolph St 











THREAD-WOUND, LONG-RANGE 


'SHOT CARTRIDGE CASES 


| For muzzle and breech-loading, cylindrical and 
choke-bore shot-guns. Made to open just short of 
50, 70 and 90 yards, giving close pattern and great 
| penetration; 10 and 12 gauge. Send for circular. 
Twenty Sent, post-paid, for $1. 


*H. H. SCHLEBER & CO., Rochester N. Y. 


He L. DUNCKLEE’S PATENT 
‘amping and Mining Stove. 


* UST the thing for le cam out 
f for a short A r long tke OUR =| 25 
py REASON. Send for descriptive eirou 





JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Sotv By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS _EXPOSITION-1878.' 











DEMUTH BROTHERS, 


Manufacturers of 


Pole 


Artificial Eyes for Taxidermists and Manufacturers. 
Also, all kinds of Glass Work done to order. 
Catalogue Free of Charge by Mail. 

89 WALKER ST., EW YORK. 


oy ae terms. 


Willi GOOK 


12 Persons. 





For 


DECKER’S 





BILLIARD ax POOL | § 


| TABLES with the New 
| Corvpeo EDGE CUSHION 
| The best now made/ 


@AREROOMS, 726 Broanway.NY 





12x12x20 INCHES. 


‘ST CR STITOTN AM 


NO. 1—CAMP PACKED. 
Made and sold by TAUNTON IRON WORK: 
@.. 87 Blackstone street. Roston, Masa 


AR S BIRDS AND i a widen FOR 
ALE.—A copy of —_ 's Vivi ad- 

—- of America, —— illustra’ with © colored 

age 8 volumes, 1 vo, brown morocco, @ 

ttle rubbed. Also Audobon’s Birds of America, as 

7 volumes, octavo, the first volume wanting. With 

beautiful colored =. same size and binding in 

the Quadrupeds. For price apply to this office. 


CIGARETTES 


Turkish, te oe and a small 





Skunk, Red Fox, Raccoon, &c. 


Bought for cash at highest prices. Send for circu- 
lar with full particulars. 


E. C. BOUGHTON, 5 Howard St. 


72 WEEK. $12 A DAY AT HOME EASILY 
(4 made. Costly Outfit free. Address TRUE 
CO., Augusta, Maine. 

rtion Pe ue, — 


K | N G anew 
2 in all Civilized Countries. 


3 mild—unlike any in market. Stand Saeiied ‘or Pury. 
Warranted free from or Medication. Only 
ch Paper Used. 9 FIRST PRIZE MEDALS. 


Wa. 8. Kimball & Co,, Peerless Toba WOrKS, custavissnoa sess, Rochester Ni Y, 








FRAGRANT VANITY FAIR. 
Rare old V ia. : 


Hall eneae VANTI FAIR. 
P mag cians feces , 3 a tse 
ew ce Jan 
Very fine and vey mild—none nt it, 





ete., for Night Hunting and 
Fishing, 8) g Fish, Camp- 
Yachting, Driv- 
ing at Night, and General Il- 


Dark 
Band 


Lanterns, etc. Send 


anew for Illustrated Price 
List. Name Forrest AND 
Srream. 


*h Conroy, Bissett & Malleson.) 


FOREST AND STREAM. 














PATENT FOLDING 


Canvas Fish Basket. 


EACH: $1.50 1.75, $2.25. 
SIZE: A B C 
>> CAPACITY, 12, 18, 24 Ibs. 


PRICE INCLUDING||STRAP. 
French Willow Trout Baskets, 


Nos. 2-0 
Each, 80 bo 1.00 1.20 150 2/00 


FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST-OLASS DEAL- 
ERS IN FISHING TACKLE. 


DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE ONLY. 


Orders received from persons residing in cities in which 
— keep a full line of our goods will not be filled at any 
price 


ABBEY & IMBRIE, 


NEW YORK. 


Miscellaneous Advertisements. 





STATEMENT 


or 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


F. 8. WINSTON, President. 
For the Year ending December 31st, 1881. 


ASSETS. .....0.cccccccccccccccccccccccscccccccscseccees $94, 702,957.92 








Annuity Account. 





No. | Ann. Payt’s. | No. | | Ann. Payt’s, 











Annuities in force, Jan, 18st, 1881.. 52] $20,141 81 Annuities in force, Jan. rst, 1882.. 58 | $21,139 = 

Premium Annuities.........-..-+ 41492 05 Premium Annuities ........... 4533 
Annuities Issued........+.s00++0+ 6 998 00 Annuities Terminated............ 153 8s 
58| $25,631 86 58| $25,631 86 

Insurance Account. 

No. Amount. | No. Amount. 
Policies in force, Jan. rst, 1882. 97,978 $306,002,164 || Policies in force,Jan.1st, 1882. 101,490 |$ 315,900,137 
Risks Assumed........cseseees 10,532 341673550 _ || Risks Terminated.... ....... 7,020 | 24,775,577 





108,510 | $340,675.74 108,510 | $340,675,714 





Dr. Revenue Account, Cr. 
To Balance ‘from last account......... $87,128,241 30 By paid Beath Claims.............++. $4,460,205 91 
* Premiums received. .......ceceee 12,196,624 62 Matured Endowments....... 1,905,167 58 
“ Interest and Rents,.......e0.eee++ 5,051,491 74 Total claims— 
. $6,365,373 49 
wae Serres 24,094 80 
Be I doen txv onc cnokte 2,947,395 85 
os a Policies and Ad- 
MCIONG .... ecsecccccevcece 93°31247 
Total paid Policy-holders— a # 
¢c. 640,112 12 
* Commissions (payment of cur- 
rent and extinguishment of 
oo) eee 774,032 88 
“« “Contingent Guarantee Acc’t. 204,564 35 
‘« “Taxes and Assessments,..... 340,709 27 
CF Fikcistntiwen senescence 792,525 07 
= oe ce to New Account.... 89,618,413 97 








$104,376,357 66 $104,376,357 66 








Dr. Balance Sheet. Cr. 
To Reserve a at four per cent.......... $89,371,651 00 || By Bonds Secured by Mortgages on 
“* Claims by death rot yet due...... ” ‘eon 36 | - Real Estate.. - eats — «+. $47,565,849 23 
* Premiums paid in advance,....... 19,364 78 || “ United States and other Bonds.... 19,222,030 00 
Ot AGE PRANOOD. 5 5 5u 50s hndecnce 31773 74 “ Loans on Collaterals.............. 16,615,000 00 
* Surplus and Contingent Guarantes me ere 7,302,749 OX 
Bund hh jee sa brieee wae eeanoe seen es 454925383 04 “ Cash in Banks and Trust Com- 
ee panies at interest............... 1,792,015 73 
pee we ere 1,223,017 
meee ** Premiums deferred, quarterly and 
ieee SIL 55 cuavacs tates; 883,958 55 
“ Premiums in transit, principally 
108 DOCOMDE. 2.0... cccccccceres 98,337 76 
_$54,702,957 92 | $94,702,957 9a 








NOTE.—If the New York Standard of four and a half per cent Interest be used, the Surplus is over 
$12,000,000. 

From the Surplus, as appears in the Balance Sheet, a Dividend will be apportioned to each Policy which 
shall be in force at 1ts anniversary in 1882. 


‘ 
THE PREMIUM KATES CHARGED FOR INSURANCE IN THIS COMPANY WERE REDUCED IN 1879 ABOUT I5 PER CENT 
ON ORDINARY LIFE POLICIES, 


IR ian cistineerscgwatsudoxsedsssceeuisuaontnees esas cals cane Coemumaderiaaeras tuaeentitae $94,702,957-92 
New York, January 18, 1882. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Freperick S. Winston, | Georce S. Coz, ALEXANDER H. Rice, 
Wi.uraM Betts, ine E. Deve.in, WitiiaM F. Bascock, 
SamuEt E. Sprouts, ARTIN Bates, F. Ratcurorp Starr, 
SamvuE- M., CornE tt, Seymour L. Hustsp, Freverick H. Cossitt, | 
Lucius Rosinson, Ouiver H. Pater, Lewis May, 

Wi..iam SmirH Brown,| RicHarp A. McCurpy, OLIveR Harriman, 
Samvue. D. Bascock, ames C. HoLpen, Tuomas Dickson, 

Henry A SmyTHE, Henry W. Smit, 
Wittiam E. Dopcs, Joun H. Suerwoop, 


Grorce H. Anprews, 

Rosert OLYPHANT, 
| Gerorce F. Baxsr, 
Ben). B. SHERMAN, 
Jos. THompson, 
Duprey O.cort, 
ANSON STAGER, 
ERMANN C. von Post, Freperic CROMWELL. 
| Grorce C. RICHARDSON, 


Seedsmen of which we 
AND PLOMISTS, 
wer or Vegetsbiocrove (peter for Private or Com 

r 
rdenin 7% to thoroughly test the quality of all Seeds 
es = as ee ee ee Ce ar 


to tell the 


on cone ae 
PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


tid Plants 
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Sor Bale, | 





 $Bhiscellaneous. Soe Sale, 

KNAPP & VAN NOSTRAND, For Sale, Sporting Fi Rifles. 
Poultry: and. Game, |i. S00 ae ee ee eee N reloading 
299 & 290 WASHINGTON MARKET, ma eaee barrel, 734 Ibs. weight, opek tate, 


mew Se t- le rs 28-inch barrel, 


ed rim eee fire, o sights, $14.00. 
Consiguments of all ‘Kinds of Game solicited, "fm arene Hunter's Pe wisinch, barrel, do 


WE CHARGE NO COMMISSION. 


of arrival, and send a 
for all invoices 


hts, $10.00. 
6 above rifles are in good — and have 
all been used and proved 
3 ‘DODSON 


JAM 
feb16,2t. Box 725, Bethlehem, Pa. 


FOR SALE: 
Patent of a Glass Ball. Trap. 








The Art of Pchiariohs 


Complete without a Teacher. 
From $6.00 up; send 10c, for Cireu- » 
lar and Catalogue, to 
AUGUST HERZO6, 36 John St., N. ¥° 
Manuf'r of Photo. Instruments. 





ICHARDSON AND RANGELEY LAKES ILLUS- 
R trated, a take feu! and complete guide bok | to 


manecticut Lakes end the bead 


loway, ge 


Already in the Market and Known 
to be Reliable. 


gin, and Dead rivers; illuminated covers, tin 
paper, 820 60 illustrations and a large — 
made mostly from accurate —v- he a ‘ 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY SPORTSMEN. 


ail, 50 cents. CHARLES 
Mass. 


For full particulars address, giving references, 
R. L. 8., this office. 





DOG BREAKING 
BY HOLABIRD. 
A GOOD BOOK FOR THE MONEY. 
Price 25 Cents. 
FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE. 





Iu the Stud. 


GROUSE DALE. 


Winner of Chicago Field Cup and Puppy 
Stakes at’ meeting of Eastern Field Triak 
Club run at Robbins’ Is!and, Dec. 1879; also 

1st in All Aged Stake of same Club, Nov. 
$0, 1881, and winner of American Field Cup 
for best dog or bitch in the trials of 1881. 

Will serve a limited number of approved 





BROWN’S PATENT: 
GUN CLEANER. 


Cleaner an and Oiler 
reechteading Arma 
fn market. 
''\For One Dollar, one Cleaner, Patches. Brush 
hy and full directions sent free of postexe. | 
"In ordering give calibre of gun, bend for circular. 


bitches at $40. 
addres T. YARDLEY BROW Biota, Fe. Add 


Urea septal arene WM. A. BUCKINGHAM. 
NORWICH, CONN. 











Wanted. 


* BEAU.” 
GENTLEMAN WISHES TO HIRE FISHING 
privileges on some good salmon river, for sa IMPORTED BLACK SPANIEL AT THE STUD, 
fifteen days daring 0 the bo Comting eca season. The Resti- FEE $35.00. 


Fae region 


ocation, terms, Rts th to this office. ANGLER, or 


feb23,3t. 


APPROVED BITCHES, $20.00. 
This famous spaniel has won twenty-one prizes | 
and cups, and is sire of noted prize winners on the | 
English show bench. 
Will book a few orders from “Beau” out of im- 
ported prize-winning bitches from $20.00 up, age 
and quality considered. Address, with stamp for 


Ec eneSEpSEEEeEEeeEEssEnaeeenn 
a ee 





ANTED—LIVE QUAIL FOR STOCKING THE 
Marshall’s Creek+club nds. Address « 
HUFFMAN, Marshall's Creek, Monroe County, P: 
or J. A. MALONE, Haskin Lodge, Tremont, | NY 
State price per dozen. 





FOREST ke SE STREAM 


a7 Usesreieaneonbeemninseieisendigmeaninmasnmentintieniiniea sisi taamaniaie at 


| and i Ga (Elcho-Fire Fl 7). 
CALLEN 
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a 
Portraits of Celebrated Dogs 


NoW READY. 
FIRST PAIR OF THE SERIES OF FIELD SCENES 
BY J. M. TRACY. 


She Fennel, 
PITTSBURGH DOG SHOW 


TO BE GIVEN 


March 7, 8, 9 and 10, 
1882, 


BY THE 


WESTERN PA. POULTRY SOGIEWY 





A Grouse Moor.—EMPEROR FRED. 
Snipe Shooting in the Mississippi Valley.— 
pe = THUNDER. Pp ey: 


Correct Portraits of the Two Leading Laverack 
Dogs in the World. 





These pictures are jeape Album Cards. Photo- 
roductions ° 


hic re il a by Tracy. 
Excouted yy the Sree Sao They will. not 
fade ike ordinary 


hotographs, and are equal in 
effect and finish to the best te engraving. —_ 


Price, 75c. each. 

For sale by SCHUYLER & DUANE, 189 Broadway, 
New York, or J. PALMER O’NEIL, 68 Fifth Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Will be sent by a 2 yee of-price by Forest 
and Stream Publish me 

Large plates, 10x14 ches. Beautiful pictures for 
framing. Price $1 each. 


Dr. Gordon Stables, R. N. 


TWYFORD BERKS, ENGLAND, 
AUTHOR OF THE 


“PRACTICAL KENNEL GUIDE,” &C. 


Baee champion and other pedigree dogs of any 
Send for 


“PLAIN HINTS TO WOULD-BE BUYERS.” 
Price 10 cents, post free. Gives addresses of prin- 


$1,200 IN CASH PRIZB& 


Alsoa 


Large Number of Special Prizes, 


EpWAkpD GREGG, Esq., Presiden’ 
J. Patmer O’Nutt, Vice-Preeideat. 
C. A, Stevens, Esq., Treasures, 

C. B. ELBEN, EsQ., Secretary 











cipal English breeders. 
Price-Liste, etc., can be had of 
CHAS. LINCOLN, Supt., 
lock Box 308, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Entries close February 25. 
FOR SALE. 





HENRY W. LIVINGSTON, 
CARE OF THIS OFFICE. 


SIXTH ANNUAL 
New York Dog Show, 


Given under the auspices 





R RED IRISH SETTERS AND COCKER SPAN- 
iels of the most fashionable blood, address 
CHAS. DENISON, Hartford, Conn. Septi5,tf 


EMASKETT KENNEL, N. H. VAUGHAN, PRO- 

prietor, Middleboro, Mass. Sporting dogs 
broken and handled, also a number of broken di 
for sale. en 8 and puppies boarded on reasonab! 

terms. Sept22.tf —OF THE— 


WESTMINSTER KENNEL CLUB, 


—WILL BE HELD AT THR— 


American Institate Fair Building, 


Third Ave. between 68d & 64th St, 


April 18, 19, 20 and 21, 








R SALE, A NUMBER OF WELL BRED AND 

well broken pointers and setters, also d 
boarded and broken, satisfaction ranteed. Ad- 
dress H. B, RICHMOND, Lakeville, Mass. Sept22,tf 


ULEOUT COOKER SPANIEL KENNELS.—FOR 
Sie of all ages and colors, do; bitches 
upples. orn = stamp, ROB’T WALKER 

Pra lin, Del.-Co., July21,tf 








ORY O'MORE KENNEL. Ee ee 

red Irish setter puppies for sale, by Champion 
ry O’More out of Norah O’More (Berkley- y) 

Full pedigrees. W. 


DER, Aleany, N. Y. Dec®,tf 


9R SALE.—A HANDSOME LIVER AND 


white pointer dog, 18 months old, is thoroughly 
Sor Sule. pedigrees and prize winnings, trained on woodcock, ruffed grouse and quail, isvery 1882 
sli cia RIVERSIDE COCKER SPANIEL KE staunch and fast, a good retriever and sold for no | e 
£ NNEL, fault. Price reasonable. L, J. O'CONNOR, Mer- 
‘ ; 16,2t. ‘ 
SEO Tae. Let oe Claremont, N. H. | rimac, Mass js Prize Liste can be had of 
HE ADVERTISER, WHO IS IN A GooD 
















Black Spaniels. 


BOB I, anported, black; First, Strabane, Porta- 
down, Kilmarnock, Belf. and London, Ont. 


Sa aE a ent 
an 
New York. Ona First Atlanta, ‘ear $20. 


ies, by above a by BRAG, first and special, 
Now Pork, 1881 881, for sale, Price from $10 upward. 
ORNELL SPANIEL CLUB, Hornelisville, iY 





ruffed also.a few of , 
Soe Sees | 
Fray for dog er 


— 7 employment e Roemer 200 acres of well- 

Cleared. farmin land, worth - $35 an acre, 
Soman part of the property. Situation, 7 miles from 
a market town where 





Cameron Kennel. 












ont steamers —— daily, and nas 

les from a post office. Price o shares $2500, The 

freehold property, if sold off, would refund a little Beagle Hounds bred for bench and field purposes. 
more than this amount to each share holder, For BAtLE PemDeiy: stud fee, $25. 

further information address D. GC. PLUMB, Niagara, | RAC Coe cone stud fee, $25. 

Canada. ‘feb9, Bt. NC MERON, btckerville, Pa 








ROOK TROUT.—EGGS AND FRY FOR SoBe 
also trout _ table use. Address F.-W. EDDY. 
Randolph, N. Y jan5,tf. 


THE STUD.—WIRE-HAIRED FOX TERRIF-R 
"tyke, re hg imported from Mr. Wm. Carrick, 
Je d, paren 06 28 Welvernens ton, 
880; ist tiaetntee Pal 881, and V. H. C., 
Crystal Palace, sane Yee. tud fee $25. Address 
LODGE KENNELS, an, Orange 
Core... s- Jan19,tf. 





oe SALE—ONE OF WM. ELLIS’ LONDON 
Sot tee ee D. B. M. L. shot-guns, but little used. 
to import. %6inch, 12gauge, Ibs., 
pt at barrels, and extra handsome stock nicely 
checked and finely engraved. Handles well and 
to the shoulder exactly as a gun should. 
Eight and ae just the gun for brush shootin 
in and woodcock. ae. J. 
, Ashland, Grafton Co., . feb23,1t. 
F%t SALE—W. W. GREENER L. B. SHOT GUN, 
10-gauge. Price $50. H. 8. » Bellefonte, 


iv. 





The Hennel, 


TUD BOOK N. A. K. C.—BLANKS FOR MAKING 
entries of dogs, not previously registered, in the 
second volume of the N. A. K. C. Stud Book arenow 
ready, and can be obtained by addressing N. ROWE, 
Box 834, Ch In all instances a three cent 
pears A must be Inclooed f for 
on_a blank. 











. Only one dog 


R SALE—1 W. & C. SCOTT & SON DOUBLE ee for registe 





ence of —e and break 


Belle (Bob II.—Jet). Price low. 
Huntington, L. L., N. Y. 


sent TEND for 25 cents each, or the ve for $1. 
FOREST 
Row, N. Dec29,tf 





blood of the celebrated c 1ampions Ele ho, Plunket 
and Ror 
old, having one cur of Elcho and two of Plunket, 





Well broken, a splendid fielc dog, fast and stylis 
Does not retrieve, except from water. Finds and 
points dead birds. Sol 
reasons given for selling. A rare bargain. 
$50. Address E. P. L., Lock Box 16, Rome, Georgia. 





shooting section of Vi 


CHAS. LINCOLN, Superintendent. 
19, 


lass i 
Can refer as to ability to two Field Trial Judges in 
this country. 
paper. 


‘ VIRGINIA” care of this 


feb16,8t. 


Address, * 


Office, 23 Park Row, Room 





R Sole —A FINE SETTER BITOH, 16 

month, by Deacon (St. Elmo—Maida) out of 

A. W. PEARSALL, 
feb28,2t. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


ENTRIES CLOSE APRIL 8d, 





ORTRAITS OF EASTERN FIELD TRIAL WIN 
ners of 1880, printed on fine tinted r, will be 





D STREAM PUB. CO., 39 and 40 Park 










Fleas! Fleas! Worms! Worms ! 


Steadman’s Flea Powder for Dogs. 
A BANE TO FLEAS—A BOON TO DOGS, 


R SALE CHEAP.—A VERY FINE LITTER 
of fine Irish setter pups, having the combined 
rish bitch, 8 months 


O’More; also_an 


- beautiful native bite ~ one year old, with| This der is teed to kill fleas on dogs or 
: Sod ‘ yedigree. Address, E. ROBBINS, Wether- | any other animals or money returned. It i# put 
hd. Sonn. tf. in patent it boxes with sli box_top, w 
greatly facilitates its use. ple and efficacious, 


Price, 0 cents by Mail, Postpaid. 


Areca Nut for Worms in Dogs. 
A CERTAIN REMEPY. 
Put up in boxes containing ten powders, with the 
directions for use. 
Price, 50 cents per Box by Mail. 


Both the above are recommended by the “ Forest 
and Stream and Rod and Gun.” 


OR SALE.—DASH—LIVER AND WHITE SET- 
ter dog, for years old, by Pride 2d out of Gy; ypey. 


for no fault; satisfactory 
Price 


eb, 





YR SALE.—FINE COCKER SPANIEL DOG 


B. L. gun. Fine Damascus, 10-bore, Stinch each 4 en ie cents. Entries close positively ay April £ Trump. Good reasons for selli Sold for 
barrels, 9 be 1 02.336 inch drop, low hammers registering of which in the first volume | no fault,’ Good pedigree, Warranted sound in CONROY & BISSETT, 
lever, double bolt, extra ri forend, ay hook errors ‘were ere made, can’ can be registered in the second | every way. Address, for further information, J. E. z - New Yoru 
butt, finely engraved, Shambara ‘or 83-inch * volume py pa thefee,25cents. Foradog which | KLINE, Box 45, Newport, R. I. feb23,1t. | 65 FULTON STREET, 
and extra cL : -datk, beauty has ce entry ve sent for the second HENRY C. SQUIRES 
shells and ‘Mmthnnar£ +y feb0. it. | [BROKEN DOGS—POINTERS, RED IRISH OR pany — eng New ¥ 
e! : ° own el ~ 
ay e English setters, 2 and 3 years old, dog or ber 1 CorTLa - mw SOam 
<a 


OUNDS FOR SALE. G. 


W. WICKS, 9% 
t Straight st., Paterson, N. J. 


. Paten' 
port’s Standard Trap, Davenport, N.Y. feb23,2t. feb23,1t 

















Stand on all game. 








po land or water. 


WRIGHT & DITSON, 


a few at $50 each or address witb B nu, M 


Call 
mp, CHAS. F. KENT, Monticello, N. Y. feb28,2t. | £80 WASHINGTON STREET, - 











Fo SALE—STOOK, FIXTURES AND GOOD ; 
fon and fuost prosperous busin: Sty year ee ——— ENGLISH R SALE.—A PURE BLACK AND TAN (NO 520 ple PER DAY AT HOME. SAM- 
location and the line in beagle houn hite, black and tan white) Gordon setter bitch. The celebrated to: orth 3 free. Address 
the West. trade established. Address W. | ticked; 18 inches hight wel Prelgh 2 17los.: ears spread Nat and Smut strain. No better blood in the world. Maine. 
P. DAVIS & » Kansas City, Mo. feb23.1t, | | 15inehes: fee $10. Address, N. | Price $25. ROBERT WALKER, Franklin, Del. Co., 
ORE, Granby, N.Y feb23,2t. It THE ERNESS SECOND 
Fors ee OR PART, LARGEST AND C edition now ready. This story the 
yeter planting property in this — R SALE.—A LIVER WHITE AND TAN R SALE.—_FOUR HANDSOME MARKED | trip of a party of tlemen to the Richard- 
Chenposhe Bay--conv rail or mentor be all Llewellin setter dog, 14 months old, Partially Gordon setter pups itches over five month ol son- It of “camp life,” in- 
tide pein tee shooting; ; broken. ey ap III.-Opal) out sired by Bailey’s Tom known as Doane’s | doors and out, is amusing, iustructive and interest- 
title ect. Investors a _ and aceon wil exchange for frst, class Tom, alae Ser’ Grose, ox-Ger's — ing 2 Seer Frice 8 ont. W 
Walnut st., Philadelphia. fous an” breech loading thot Ww. Ee, biddleboro. —*. ‘ ; 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





| Fes. 28, 1862. 





Sportsmen's Goods. 





Philadelphia Fishing Tackle 


HOUSE. 





A. B. SHIPLEY & SON, 


808 COMMERCE ST., PHILA. 


Manufacturers of Fine Fishing Tackle of 
Every Description. 


FOR SEA, RIVER OR BROOK FISHING. 
Rods, Reels, Flies, Leaders, Lines, etc. 
REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS, 

make a specialty of Wood and Rod Mountings 

bap Rod Makers. Our Celebrated Betha- 
bara Wood is far superior to anything known for 
making rods, being stronger than split bamboo, and 
the spring and elasticity of tempered steel. 
ices, ait. long, %,35c.; 34, 48c.; 114, 65c.; 1, 85c.; 


. sgr., $1 each. 
ny oe Fly and Bait Rods and Split Bam- 
boo Fly Rods received the first premiums at the 
Centennial, Franklin Institute and Penna. State 
Fairs. 
Price list of wood and rod mountings free. Our 


65-page new Illustrated Catalogue of Fishing Tackle 
sent, post-paid, on receipt of ten cents in stamps. 


TO ANGLERS: 


JOHN ENRIGHT & SONS, 
Fishing Rod and Tackle Makers, 


Castle Connell, near Limerick, Ireland. 








Reels and Lines to match balance of rods. No 
ts. All information respecting fisheries on the 
Scenes in this locality, as also catalogues of our 
greenheart rods and general assortment of tackle, 
to be had on application. 


GEORGE HANCOCK, 


at 

























| 





























Patentee and Manufacturer of the 


HANCOCK 
Enclosed Fishing Reel 


i) 














BEAUTIFULLY NICKEL-PLATED, 
With Folding Handle, - - Price, $4.00 





Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price, 
or by express, C.0.D. Liberal discount to the Eade. 


P. O. Box 380, North Adams, Mass. 


THE BOSTON 


Shooting 
Suit, 


UBED BY THE 
Best Sportsmen 
in America, 


AND CALLED THE FINEST 
SHOOTING SUIT 
IN THE MARKET! 
® No discount allowed to dealers. 
Sold only at Oak Hall, Boston. 
LEATH. Jackets and Vests, a 


tlannel lined, wind proof, are sold b: at 10, 12, 
$5 and $7. Send for circulars. oo 9 


G. W. SIMMONS & SON, Boston. 


Flobert Rifles 


' FOR $5.00. 


* For lor practice and killing small game. Also 
Guns, ls, Fishing Tackle and Sporting Goods of 
every description. 
E. G. KOENIG, 
875 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 


Send Stamp for Illustrated Catalogue. 











LATEST EDITION 
OF THE 


Hurlingham and London 
GUN CLUB'S TRAP SHOOTING RULES, 


For sale at this office. Price twenty-five cents. 





Sportsmen's Goods, 


J. & W. TOLLEY, 


PATENTEES of the “PERFECTION” HAM- 
MERLESS GUN. 


PATENTEESof the “GIANT-GRIP” ACTION. 


Makers of high-class guns only to the individual 
orders of gentlemen who cannot content themselves 
with a gun taken down from the shelf of a gun store. 


Illustrated lists, photos and directions for measure- 
ment sent on application. 


J.&W. TOLLEY, Patentecs & Mannf'rs, 


PIONEERR WORKS, BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND. 








SPORTMEN’S DEPOT. 


(ESTABLISHED 1836). 


First Premium at World’s Fair at New York, and 
Centennial Exhibition. 





JOHN 


N.E. Cor. Second and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia. 


GUNS, RIFLES, PISTOLS, 


Fishing Tackle, Rods, Reels, Lines, Hooks, Flies, 
Leaders, Snoods, Artificial Bait, Fly Hooks, 
te., Ete. 

(Salmon, Bass and Trout Flies, Made to Order. 
Also ‘ Krider’s’’ Celebrated Center Enamel 
Split and Glued Bamboo Rods. 

Birds’ Eggs and Birds’ Skins in Great Varieties. 
Taxidermy in all its branches. 

Spratt’s Patent Dog Biscuit. 
Repairing of all kinds. 


EAL SPANISH GUT FOR FISHING. GUT 

has been sold at enormous ag by the com- 
bination. Price list sent free by mail. Buy onl 
from the manufacturer's agents, HERNANDEZ 
BOTHFELD, 121 & 123 Front street, New York. 


The Hunting Sight. 


LYMAN’S PATENT COMBINATION 
GUN SIGHT 
Makes a Sporting Rifle perfect. Send for 
circular containing full description. Ad- 
ores; WILLIAM LYMAN, 
Middlefield, Conn. 











Y pockets. This coat 
® has seven pockets 
besides the game 
N pockets. . 
We will send it to you postage 
paid for $2.00. 





HOLABIED 
SHOOTING SUITS. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR. 
UPTHEGROVE & McLELLAN, 
VALPARAISO, IND. 


VINCENT BISSIG, 


Practical Gunsmith, 


9 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK. 





New and Second-Hand Guns, Pistols, etc., con- 


stantly on hand. Repairing of every description 
done in the best manner and warranted. uns 
bored to shoot close and hard. Pistol grips fitted to 
stocks. Pin fires altered to central fire. 


SHELLS LOADED TO ORDER. 


Hotels and Foutes tor Sportsmen. 


Grand Personally Condacted Tour’ 


—TO— 


CUBA and FLORIDA. 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 


LEV EH c& ALDEN. 


All Expenses Paid. 





Leaving New York February 28, per steamer to 
Santiago, Cienfuegos, thence rail across the island 
of Cuba (300 miles) to Matanzas (International 
sition) Havana, Florida, returning via principal 
Southern cities. 





FLORIDA, BERMUDA, NASSAU, _HA- 
VANA, other points in CUBA and MEXICO and 
WEST INDIES.—Single and excursion tickets at 
lowest rates. 

For Tourist Gazette, itineraries and other par- 
ticulars, send to or call at 


LEVE & ALDEN’S TOURIST OFFICES, 
New York, 207 Broadway, N. Y. 


Boston. Mass., 15 State street. 
a Pa., N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut 





Pittsfield, Mass. Cuts Free. 


Full-Length COT,.in this case, 
$10. LOUNGE, in this — 
Sold everywhere by the 





Hotels aud Routes for Sportsmen. 
) ASSOCIATED 


SOUTHERN RAILWAYS. 


Richmond & Danville _ Atlantic Coast 
Line. e, 


THE 


Preferred Routes to Florida 


TIME TABLE IN EFFECT JANUARY 8, 1882. 


RICHMOND AND DANVILLE LINE. 


Train 54. Leaves New Yark *4:30a.m. Phila- 
delphia *7:05 a.m. Baltimore *9:45a. m. Arrives 
Lynchburg 5:00 p. m. Danville *7:12 Ri m. Char- 
lotte *5:00am. Atlanta *11:00a. m. There makes 
same connections as No. 50 below. Pullman cars 
Washington to Atlanta, and Atlanta to New Orleans. 

Train 52. Leaves New York 18:30 a. m. 
Limited Express, 10:00 a m. Philadelphia +11:45 
a. m. Baltimore 13:10 p. m. Richmond *11:25 
p..m. Danville *7:00 a.m. There connects 
with No. 52 below. Pullman Cars from Rich- 
mond to Danville. [~~ This train connects Mon- 
days, Wednesdays and Fridays from Baltimore at 
4:00 p. m. direct via York River Line for West Point 
and Richmond and connecting there with Train 50. 

Train 52. Leaves New York +3:40 p. m. Phila- 
delphia +5:45 p.m. Baltimore +8:55 p. m. Arrives 
at Lynchburgh *4:45 a. m. Danville *6:57 a. m. 
Charlotte *1:05 p. m. Atlanta *12:05 n't. Macon 
*6:30a.m. Montgomery *7:55 a. m. New Orleans 
*10:02 p. m., 54 hours from New York. Pullman Oars 
New York to Washington, Washington to Charlotte 
and Charleston. Arrives at Columbia *7:00 p. m., 
and Augusta 10:20 p. m. Savannah *3:45 p. m. 
Jacksonville *8:00 a.m. Leave Columbia 6:15 p. m. 
Charleston 5:55 a. m. Arrive Savannah 10:45 a. m. 
Jacksonville 5:30 p. m. 

Train 50. Leaves New York *9:00 p. m. Phila- 
delphia 12:30 a.m. Baltimore 4:20a.m. Arrives at 
Lynchburg *2:20 p.m. Richmond, 11:30a.m. Dan- 
ville *6:00 p. m. Charlotte *12:25 a. m. Atlanta 
*12:30 p.m. Macon *6:55 p. m. Montgomery *9:00 

.m. Mobile *5:14a,.m. New Orleans *10:22 p. m. 
ben Pullman Cars New York to Atlanta via Lynch- 
— and Danville and Atlanta to New Orleans. 
Arrives Columbia, 5:35 a. m.; Augusta, 9:52 a. m.; 
Savannah, 7:20 p. m.; Jacksonville, 5:30 p.m. Pull- 
man Sleeper Greenboro to Augusta. 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE. 


Train 40. Leaves New York *4:30 a. m. Phila- 
delphia *7:05 a.m. Baltimore *9:00 a. m. Arrives 
at Richmond *2:49 p. m. Wilmington *11:50 p. m. 
Charleston *6:45a.m. Savannah*J0:45a.m. Jack- 
sonville +5:30 p. m. Pullman Sleepers Washington 
to Charleston. 

Train 48. Leaves New York *9:00 p.m. W. Phila- 
delphia *12:30 a.m. Baltimore *4:20 a, m. Arrives 
at Richmond *11:30 a. m. Wilmington *9:55 p. m. 
Charleston *6:45 a.m. Savannah *10:45 a. m Jack- 
sonville 5:30 p.m. Columbia *6:10a. m. Augusta 
9:52 a, m. acon *6:45 p.m. Savannah 3:20 a. 
m. Jacksonville via Augusta *5:30 p: m. Pullman 
Sleeping Cars New York to Savanna 


BAY LINE. 


Leaves New York +3:40 p. m. Philadelphia +5:45' 
p.m. Baltimore t8:15 p.m. Arrives at Portsmouth 
+9:00a.m. Weldon +1:42p.m. Raleigh +7:35 p. m. 
Wilmington *9:55 p.m. Charleston *6:45a. m. Sa- 
vannah *10:45 a.m. Jacksonville +5:30 p. m. Co- 
lumbia *6:10 a. m. Augusta 9:52 a.m. Savannah 
*7:20 a. m. Jacksonville via Augusta *5:30 p. m. 
Pullman Sleeping Cars Weldon to Savannah. 

*Daily. +Daily, Sundays excepted. 

For reservation of berths, sections, and for tickets, 
time tables, and for all imformation, apply at 306 
Washington street, Boston. 229 Broadway, New 
York. 1348 and &38 Chestnut street, Phila., Corner 
of Calvert and West Baltimore streets, Baltimore. 
511 Pennsylvania avenue, Washington, and leading 
Ticket Offices East. 

A. POPE, Gen’l Passenger Agent. 











TAKE THE 


Grand Rapids and Indiana R. R. 
THE ONLY ROUTE TO THE 
Trout, Grayling and Black Bass Fisheries, 
AND THE 


RESORTS AND LAKES OF 
Northern Michigan, 


THE WATERS OF THE 
GRAND TRAVERSE REGION 


| and the Michigan North Woods are unsurpassed, if 
equaled, in the abundance and great variety of fish 
contained. 

BROOK TROUT abound in the streams, and the 
| famous AMERICAN GRAYLING is found only in 
| these waters. 

The TROUT season begins May 1 and ends Sept. 1. 
wie GRAYLING season opens June 1 and ends 


ov. 1. ° 
| BLACK BASS, PIKE, PICKEREL and MUSCA- 
| LONGE, also abound in large numbers in the many 
| lakes and lakelets of this Territory. The Sportsman 
| can readily send trophies of his skill to his friends 
| or “club” at home, as ice for packing fish can be 
had at nearly all points. 

| ‘TAKE YO ‘AMILY WITH YOU. The scene! 

| of the North Woods and Lakes is very beautiful. 
| The air is = dry and bracing. The climate is 
| peculiarly beneficial to those suffering with 


Hay Fever and Asthma Affections. 


| The hotel accommodations are excellent, and will 
| be largely increased in time for the season of 1882 
| by new buildings and additions. 

| Daring, the season ROUND TRIP EXCURSION 
TIC WILL BE SOLD AT LOW RATES, and 
attractive train facilities offered to Tourists and 
Sportsmen. 

Dogs, Guns and Fishing Tackle Carried Free at 
owner’s risk. 

It is our aim te make rtsmen feel ‘‘at home” 
on this route. For To * Guide a handsomely 
illustrated book of 160 sent free. For Time 
Cards, Folders and further information, ad 


A. B, LEET, Gen’l Pass’r t. 
Grand Hopids, Mich. 


OLD DOMINION LINE. 


The Steamers of this Line reach some of the 
| finest waterfowl and upland shooting sections in the 
| country. Connecting direct for Chinco’ e, 
| Cobb’s Island, and points on the Peninsula, 
Point, James River, Currituck, Kittyhawk Ohi 
| Grounds, Van Slyck’s, etc., etc. These points can 
| now be reached by rail and stage from Norfolk. 
| Norfolk steamers sail Tuesday, Thursday and 
| Saturday. Lewes, Del, Monday and Thursday. 

| Full information given at office, 197 Greenwich 








e. | street, New York. 


“THE FISHING LINE.” 


FAMOUS SUMMER, HEALTH AND GAME | 


Hotels and Resorts for Sportsmen. 
TO SPORTSMEN: 


pay tine: | The Pennsylvania R. BR. Co. 


Respectfully invite attention to the 
SUPERIOR FACILITIES 


afforded by their lines for reaching most of the 
TROUTING PARKS and RACE CO in the 


Middle States. These lines be’ CONTINUOUS 
FROM ALL IMPORTANT POINTS, avoid the diffi- 
culties and copes of reshipment, while the excel- 
lent cars which run over the smooth steel tracks 
enable STOCK TO BE TRANSPORTED without 
failure or injury. 

THE LINES OF THE 


Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
also reach the best localities for 


Gunning and Fishing 


in Pennsylvania and New Jersey. Excursion Tickets 
are sold at the offices of the Company in all the 
petectoel cities of Kane, Renover, ord, Cresson, 
é Iston, Minnequa, and other well-known centres. 
or 


TROUT FISHING, WING SHOOTING AND. 
STILL HUNTING. 


ALSO TO . 


Tuckerton, Beach Haven, Cape May, Squan, and 
points on the New Jersey Coast renowned for salt 
water sport after fin and feather. 


L. P. FARMER, Gen’! Pass. Agent. 
FRANK THOMSON, Gen’l Manager. 


Chesapeake & Ohio R’y. 


THE ROUTE of the SPORTSMAN and ANGLER 
TO THE BEST HUNTING AND FISHING 
GROUNDS OF VIRGINIA AND 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Comprising those of Central and Piedmont Virginia 
Blue Ridge Mountains, Valley of Vi , Alleg- 
hany Mountains, Greenbrier and New Rivers, Kena- 
wha Valley, and including in their varieties of game 
and fish, deer, bear, wild turkeys, wild duck, grouse, 
quail, snipe, woodcock, mountain trout, bass, pike,. 
pickerel, ete. 

Guns, fishing tackle and one dog for each sports- 
man carried free. 


THE ROUTE OF THE TOURIST, 


through the most beautiful and pictur ue scenery 
of the Virginia Mountains to the White Sulphur 
Springs and other famous summer resorts. 

The C. & O. R’y is reached by rail at Huntington.. 
W. Va., from the West, Northwest and Southwest: 
at Charlottesville, V., from the North and East, and 
at Richmond, Va., from the South. 

The completion of the Peninsular Extension in the 
summer of 1881 affords 


THE ONLY ALL RAIL ROUTE TO THE 
“YORKTOWN CENTENNIAL.” 


and establishes a -continuous rail line, via Rich- 
mond, Va., and. Huntington, W. V., between the 
mouth of Chesapeake Bay and the Pacific Ocean. 


H. W. FULLER, 
G. P. & T. A., Richmond, Va. 


‘Bromfield House, Boston. 








i 





EUROPEAN PLAN. 
MESSENGER, Proprietor. 


Wild Fowl Shooting. 


SPRINGVILLE HOUSE OR SPORTSMEN’S 
RETREAT, SHINNECOCK BAY, L. I. 








By a practical gunner and an old bayman. Has 
always on hand the best of boats, batteries, etc., 
with the largest rig of trained wild geese decoys on 
the coast. e best ground in the vicinity of New 
York for bay snipe shooting of all varieties. Special 
attention given by himselt to ro and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Address WM. N. LANE, G 
Ground, L. I. Refers by permission to J. B. She 
herd, 8 Broadway, and Wm. Dutcher, 320 Broad- 
way, : 





ST. CLAIRE HOTEL, 





Corner Ninth and Grace Streets, 


Opposite Capitol Square, Richmond, Va., 
STEPHEN HUNTER, O. R. FUNSTEN, 
Proprieto: Chief Clerk. 


The only up-town hotel in Richmond. The enter- 
tainment of sportsmen and ourist a specialty. 


ESTERBROOK’S * Pam 





<Q => 


Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
orks, Camden, N, J. 26 John St.. New York. 


66 AWEEE LS YOUR OWN TOWN. TERMS 
and $5 outfit free. Address H. HALLETT 
CO., Portland, Maine. 
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FOREST AND STREAM, 
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Appointment to all the io peiaciget eme and Kennels in the United 


“s ATT’S PATENT ”* are Purv — by 
ean da’ Acclimatation, Paris. 


Cakes = aed * he ’ Home, Londo’ 
ib, ‘New rock, “Gold 








edal; Irish Kennel Club, Silver Medal, ete., 
BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. 





STAMPED. 
WHOLESALE AGENTS, 


FRANCIS O. de LUZE & CO., 
18 South William Street, NEW YORK. 
WESTERN AGENTS—B. KITTRIDGE & CO., Cincinnati, O. 


4 Packed In Cases of 112 pounds each. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


SPRATT’S PATENT 
MEAT “FIBRINE” DOG CAKES. 


lom and abroad. The Patent ‘*Fibrine ” 
bax have been awarded over 80 Gold, Silver and Bronze Medals; receiving the 
uits at the Prarie Exhibition, 1878; a Club & Special Medal; Grand Gold Medal, Hanover Dog Show, 1879; Westminster Kennel 


Please see that Every Cake is Stamped “SPRATT’S PATENT” and a X. 







WONE ARE 





To be had in smaller quantities of 
Grocers and the Sporting Goods 
Trade Generally. 





Miscellaneous. Sportsmen's Goods. 


HODGMAN & (0., 


425 Broadway and 27 Maiden Lane, - New York. 


ARE OFFERING THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


Rubber Fishing Outfits, 


COMPRISING 


FISHING PANTS, 
FISHING BOOTS, 
BLANKETS, 


Licht, Black, White or Tan Color Coats, 


AND COMPLETE 


RUBBER SPORTING OUTFITS. 


ESTABLISAED 1838. 


GOODYEAR’S 
I Rubber M'f’y Company 





Fishing Pants. Send for Catalogue. 





We have more than 1,200 varieties from the 
Best Makes of 


POCKET KNIVES, 


a Sportsmen’s Hunter’s and Coachmen’s, Garden- 
er’s Knives. Pocket Knives containing Scissors and 
various implements. Silver Fruit Knives. Razors. 
, and all kinds of CUTLERY of every de- 
m. Orders by mail receive prompt attention. 


Krug & Co.’s 


CHAMPAGNES 


STANDARD AND DRY. 
The Sportsman’s Wine. 


A. ROCHEREAU & C0,, 


Sole Agents, 
6 SOUTH WILLIAM ST.,, N. Y. 


16 and 18 St. Louis St., New Orleans. 


Goodyear’s India Rubber 
Glove M’f’g Co., 
503 & 505 
Broadway, St. Nicholas Hotel Block, 
AND 
205 BROADWAY, COR. FULTON ST. 





Rubber Outfits Complete for 
Hunting and Fishing. 





TROUTING PANTS AND LEGGINS A 
SPECIALTY. OUR OWN MAKE 
AND GUARANTEED. 


Rubber Goods of Every Description. 





Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Publications. 
Do You Want a House? 





Good Houses. 183 
Cheap Houses, PRIZE 

irie Houses yepuse 
Prairie 3 PLANS 


Farmers’ Houses. | $250 to 
Pioneers’ Houses,| $4,000 


Nine Large Cash Prise! offered Dec. 1, for hest 
Plans of Country Houses, to cost from $400 to 
$4,000 each, to best combine Economy, Convem- 
fence, Comfort, good appearance, etc., etc., broughs 
out 183 different plans from all over the country, 
WEST, EAST, NORTH, SOUTH, and ex 
gaged the combined skill of Architects, Build~ 
ers, Carpenters, Farmers, and Farmers’ 
Wives, No such concentration of the best effort, 
talent, and practical information as to what is wanted 
in FARM HOMES, to make them comfortable, 
labor-saving, convenient, and economical, was ever 
before brought together. 


Many of the best of all these plans with engravings, 
elevations, rooms, specifications, materials, instrue 
tions for building, etc., will now be published in 
consecutive numbers of the American Agricuiturtet 
throughout 1882,and every subscriber will have them. 

The number for March i, contains the best Pio- 
neer’s House, costing $250 to $500, with engray- 
ings and all details. That number will be invaluable 
to Millions of New Settlers, of limited means, 
locating or going West. 

Every succeeding number of the American Agrt 
culturist will give one or more of the Prize Plans for 
HOUSES for ALL CLASSES, costing various sums, 
from $400 to $4,000, and the numbers will be of 
GREAT VALUE to all wanting a new House, small 
or large, or to improve Houses already built. 


Besides the above, the American Agriculturtst 
gives a vast amount of Original, Useful, Reliable 
Information, for every department of Rural and 
Village life and labor—for the Farm, the Garden, 
andthe Household, illustrated with about 1,000 
ENGRAVINGS annually, Vol. 41 began Jan. 1, 

Subscriptions can begin at any{time. 


TERMS: $1.50 a year. Four copies $5.00. 
Single numbers 15 cents. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 
751 Broadway, New York. 
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JARRAR’S POCKET MAP OF MOOSEHEAD 
- Lake and the North Maine Wilderness, a valu- 
able companion for the rtaman, hunter and 
| lumberman. Lately corrected and revised, and now 
pe to be the only correct map of this 
vast ri Neatly bound in cloth covers. Price, 
RP id, a mail, 50 cents. CHARLES A. J. FAR- 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


| (828— RELIABLE 
UIST’S SEEDE 


eum ARE THE quam 


EST SEED‘ 


= e tively aoe oduct of our own farms, and 
Stpame diyan y in the world for purity 

and relia pility. tints arten Almanac, 

con ning DECS U1 ul intorma\ » 

mailed bs recelpt 0 f3e. = os — 

3" Wholesale = fF Sor Merchants on application, 

ROBERT BUIST, Jr., Seed Crower 

PHILADELPHIA. 












INAOLLER'S wiokin 
ve WILKINSON & LENNON, 


142 Fulton Street, New York. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


MEDALS, 


Badges and Emblems 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Special Designs Sent Free 
UPON APPLICATION. 
Anything in the Jewelry Line Made 
to Order. 
























STONEHENGE ON THE DOG. 
Price $3.50. 
For sale by Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 






Rumson | Nurseries. 











wow a x ew —— — Oe ine 
and veryinstructive. Free to all applicants. 
B. B. HANUE, Agt., Bed Bank, N. J. 





FOREST TREES. 


A short treatise on the propagation of Forest Trees 
from Seeds, Seedings and Cuttings. Price 6 cents. 
Price List of Tree Seeds, Seedlings, Evergreens, 
&c., mailed free. Address, 

W. W. JOHNSON, 
Snowflake, Antrim Co., Mich. 


Lakes L Splial, of “ 

es. ca) 

wilds of Maine. tata ‘like 
com- 


0s YOUR ete 
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Cc. H. EUTEBROUK, 27 Dock Square, Boston, Mass. 
This lever is a solid piece of steel; goes through and through the body. Guns made to order. 





FLIRTATION CAMP; 
OR, 
ROD AND GUN 






RIFLE, IN CALIFORNIA. 





The Gun and its Development, 
By W. W. GREENER, 





By THEODORE 8S. VAN DYKE. 





YOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE, PRICE $1.50. 





















82 FOREST AND STREAM. [Manon 2, 1888. 


Ammunition, ete, | Mliscellancous Wivertisements. ‘ Ammunition, ete. 
ORANGE SPORTING The Parker Gun. (The Hazard Powder Go., 


POWDER. inpowd 


Gunpowder 
Orange Lightning. 


Hazard’s ‘‘ Electric Powder.”’ 
Li Orange Ducking. 








—— 
—————$— 


















Nos. 1 (fine) to 6 (coarse). Unsurpassed in point of 
strength sult capone Packed in caeaee ¢ canis- 
ters of one pound only. 


y one “5 Hazard’s “‘ American Sporting.” # 
| j _ fee Nos. 1 (fine) to 6 (coarse). In 1 Ib, canisters and a 
| Orange Rifle. ; . ne 6% lb. po ‘ 0 Sa ick and clean, for up- s 
} =i 4 ’ land prairie shooting. Well adapted to shot-guas. i 
| Creedmoor. | Hazard’s “Duck Shooting.” 4 


‘Nos. 1 (fine) to 5 (coarse). In 1 and 5 Ib. canisters 
and 64 and 12% Ib. kegs. . Burns slowly and very 
clean, shooting remarkably close and with great 
penetration. For field, forest or water shoo! it 
ranks any other brand and it is equally service 
for muzzle or breech-loaders. 


ELECTRIC BLASTING APPARATUS. we 2 


Again Victorious at the late Exposition at 





Send tal card for Mlustrated Pamphlet, showing 
of grains of powder. Furnished Free. MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, > Hazard’s ‘‘ Kentucky Rifle.” 
THE PHILADELPHIA JOURNAL OF COMMERCE says: ‘At Melbourne they had an excellent FFFG, FFG and ‘Sea Shooting’’ FG in kegs of - 
n an owaer 0., opportunity of testing their power, beside those of every exhibitor in the world, and they came off con- | 2, 124 and 6/4 Ibs. and cans of 5 Ibs. FFFG is also ‘ 
uerors over every other maker. Their a award comes to them from a country whose reputation | packed in 1 and Hel lb. canisters. Burns and s 
29 MURRAY ST.. N. Y or this class of goods has for many years been above all others.” ee The nae ond i ghosting be _ 
ere They have been in the hands of shooters for the past sixteen years and stood the severest test, and have | °rdinary sporting and the * Oe ; 
won more laurels than any other gun when brought in competition in the field or at the trap.” At Coney | Standard Rite Powder of the Country. 


G U W Pp oO WwW D E R ! Island last year, at the New York State Convention, the PARKER won the Pieree Diamond Badge and the | Superior Mining and Blasting Powder. 





“Forest and Stream” Badge for the best average over nearly 200 competitors, Send for Catalogue. GOVERNMENT CANNON and MUSKET POW: 








| ee ee Sporting and Show Rooms iW AMBERS 8T., N. Y. PARKER BROS., Meriden, Conn. ’ ANY REQUIRED GRAIN Of 1 PROOF MANUFAC i | 
8 THs .MiQSZ POPULAR POWDER IN USE! “CARD’S gun's Mata in oven Suen eae eae a : 
- sale at our offiec. 2 


Dupont’s Gus#@woeR MILs, established in 1802, 
have maintained =" * great reputation for seventy- 
eight a Masuinowire the following celebrated 

wi : 
ee. line) eee Sets + (coarse 
uneq q ess an 
ea pastes’ for jase ball and pigeon shoot- 


kk " . 

ng, sponte ¥ le Ducking.—Nos. 1 (coarse) to o 
(fine); burns ly, strong and very clean; great 

netration, with a close pattern; adapted for giass- 
Pail, ms duck and — ee tao ci 
m or breach loaders. Pac . an E 
ee ene ae ee eer iis adapted. for _ EVERY WAY (EXCEPT AT SHOOTER.) ANY 
“ tee. Bore”’’ Guns, and particularly for prairie wl LTT DESIRED DIRECTION. ALL IN 


and upland shooting. Burns slowly, strong and 
moist; does not cake or burn on the barrels, gives Hf HN ONE TRAP; ONLY ONE 
il ane SPRING USED. 


88 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. ag 


SMITH &WESSONS 





Standard Trap 


FOR WING PRACTICE. 






Double, Single, Rotating, Stationary. |" pax FOR PRICES. 


‘ORD, WARD, DAVENPORT & & 
_ '7°7 CHAMBERS STR. N.Y. 





both a good etration and a close pattern; will be \ HA 
ree ads ted oad see 7 R ae gS j ELT F ; 

7 0 S . . 5, No. 7 
the coarsest. Packed in 6% Ib. kegs and 11b.| Watohes, Clocks, Jewelry, Rifles, Pistols, and all kinds of Sporting Goods. 


GREENER’S AND BONEHILL’S GUNS A SPECIALTY. 
clean Powder, of very fine grain, for pistol shooting. Orders taken for Bonehill’s New Hammerless Guns. 
. canisters an ; : 
nie Hille Fe. ‘“Sea-Shoor ng.” —FFe. WILLIAM H. CRUTTENDEN, Cazenovia, Madison County, N. Y. 


Du 
and Fg, The Fg. for long-range rifle shoot- Illustrated Catalogue sent free on application. 
ing, the i'Fg. and FF¥Fg. for general use, burning 


= a Ba, 18h i - > 1 Ib. = _ B 

quar Beads. roe. teow: | Celebrated Barbl Fish Hook 
“i t's Sporting, Mining, Surpprve and Blastin; € € ra e ar ess IS 00 S. 
Powders of all sizes and descriptions. Specia (Patented Oct. 30, 1877.) 


Grades for Export. Also Rifle, Cartridge, Musket, PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


Cannon, Mortar, Mammoth, Hexagonal, Cubical and 


Pellet Powder, US; Goverment Standart. caj WM. MILLS & SON, 7 Warren Street, N. Y. 


grain es 
Agen in all the cities and principal towns 
throughout the United States. Represented by j 
F, L, KNEELAND, 87 Beaver St., N. Y. - 
N. B.—Use none but DUPONT’S Fg. or FFg. for } 
long-range rifle shooting. ; 
Oriental Powder Mills,;\. | 
- BOSTON, MASS. 
Western Sporting, 


Dupont’s Eagle Rifle.—A quick, strong and 








“% 


CHAMPAGNE, 


This Wine is acknowledged by judges to be 





Sure to hold Every Fish Hooked. 
30c. 


35. 40c. per doz. 
Loose Hooks, No. 1, 2,3, 4,5,6, 7,89, * 





60c. : ‘We. the best cuvée now in existence. {tis selected 
On Gut, No. 1, 2,3, 4, 5, 6, “ by the Czar, and is largely consumed by the 
; $1.00 $1.25 nobility of Russia, who are known to be con 
On Double Gut or Gimp, 4, 5,6, 7, 8, &“ noisseurs of champagne. ' 
Gibson, Dulaney & Meyer’, Sole Agents, 
FLIES ON BARBLESS HOOKS. 40 Beaver st., New York; 4 Exehange P1., Baltintoré. 





‘ Trout, $2.25; Bass Casting, $3.00 per dozen. 
\4 | FRANK BLYDENBURGH, 
Ask your Dealer for them or send for LRT MENT AtoreD Brae STOCKS. a 
s . 


Circular, 66 Pine street, New York. 





Wild Fowl Shooting, 
Falcon Ducking, 


SPORTING POWDER. REMI NGTOnwW’SsS 


Blasting Powaer Military, Sporting, and Hunting Repeating Rifles. 


AGENCIES ar sis PRINCIPAL POINTS GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
KEENE'S PATENT. 


















SHOOTING: 
Its Appliances, Practicé and Purpose 


—BY— 





Simplest, Most Efficient, Indestructible. Adopted by the U.S. Gov- 

y ernment in the Navy and Frontier Service. 10 Shots, .45 Cal., 70 

JAMES DALZIEL DOUGALL. Grain Standard Government Cartridges. Prices: Carbines, $22; 

A Practical Book for Sportsmen. Frontier Rifles, $22 Sporting and Hunting Rifles, $25. ° Discount to 
the Trade Only. Send for Catalogue and Price List. 








Octavo. 376 pages. 
Elegantly printed. Bound in Cloth. Price $3. E. REMINGTON & SONS, 283 Broadway, N. Y. P. 0. Box 3,994. 


THE BAKER GuNS. 
OUR- DOUBLE GUN. OUR NEW MODEL 


The Best Gun made for boos BARREL 















DURABILITY GUN. 
—AND— FlG.2 q 
SHOOTING QUALITIES. 


ee ee ee, ee ee, ee ee ae ee ee 












ae 
This gun is light and compact, from 9 to 10 lbs. weight. The rifle is perféctly accurate, 
L. C. SMITH, Maker, Syracuse, N. Y. 








PRICE, BEST ENGLISH TWIST BARRELS, 
DAMASOUS STEEL, eR ces ae = 880 to $200 
Send Stamp for Descriptive Circular. 





